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MR. SUMNER AND BEAU 


Thursday morning, January 27th of this year, I received word from 
the organization which nurses the sales of Two WoriDs MoNTHLY and 
BEAU nationally that the February issues of these periodicals, which had 
already been shipped out to all points, domestic and foreign, would not be 
distributed for sale on the news stands of New York City. 

Upon inquiry, I learned that Mr. John Sumner, secretary of that 
charming body of people known as the New York Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, had communicated with the local distributing agency, and had 
informed it that if certain advance information concerning the impending 
numbers of Two Wor.ips MonrTHLy and BEAU was accurate he would 
take immediate action against any company that would dare to distribute 
them in New York City. The local agency had the alternative to refuse 
to distribute, which it did. 

I promptly rang the office of Mr. Sumner to arrange for an interview, 
and, accompanied by Mr. Nathan M. Padgug my attorney, went to see him. 
I had learned over the telephone that Mr. Sumner had not yet seen a copy 
of either of the condemned-before-read numbers of ‘Two Wor ps 
MOonrTHLY and Beau, and so I brought them with me. I found Mr. 
Sumner amiable and apparently amenable to reason, but, since he had not 
yet read the books, our conversation was, as it had to be, along first prin- 
ciples. Mr. Sumner was anxious to enforce the law for law’s sake, and I 
for art’s sake, at any rate for the sake of what pleases me to believe is art. 
I told him that Two Worips MonTHLy and BEAU are written and 
published for the sophisticated only, that neither by lewd pictures nor lewd 
contents do we make appeal to the baser passions of mankind. I cited to 
him the case of the news dealers of a certain city in Connecticut who 
recently petitioned their local police authorities in behalf of my magazines 
with the plea that only physicians, lawyers and other professional people 
buy them. Mr. Sumner kindly promised to take these things into consid- 
eration, to read the two magazines overnight, and to let us have his 
decision the following morning. 
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The only certainty, I remarked to Mr. Padgug, on our way out, was 
that Mr. Sumner would have a good night’s reading. But really the issues 
of Two Woritps MonTuLy and BEAU in question were quite the best I 
had yet produced, and the new BEAU especially was a thing of beauty—a 
balm for the sore eye and the jaded wit. Yet—lI had to wait, and I promised 
myself that everything would be as it should be. It was, on the whole, a 
restful night. 

Came the dawn—and, confident and carefree, I went to see Mr. Sumner 
who very speedily dissipated my peace of mind. —Two Worips MonTHLY 
was quite all right, he said, and we could go ahead distributing it immediately, 
but BEAu—ah, that was a different story. It was absolutely unthinkable 
to let BEAU go out on the harmless news stands dripping with nudes which 
any little boy may purchase for fifteen cents. No, said Mr. Sumner, he 
did not approve BEAU and if I dared to issue it of my own accord he would 
unfailingly prosecute me. 

Here, cried my friends, is your opportunity for plenty of publicity— 
publicity that would create a vast demand for your magazines. But, 
strange as it may seem, I did not follow their advice, I did not take the 
matter to court with Mr. Sumner. Such publicity, I felt, would bring many 
readers to Two WorLps MONTHLY and BEAU, but not the sort of readers 
I want. Such publicity would bring me readers who look to magazines 
for filth whereas all we have to offer is wit, beauty and gaiety. It would 
be taking an unfair advantage of the poor dubs. 

But I want the readers of Two WoriLps MoNTHLY to judge between 
myself and Mr. Sumner. Mr. Sumner characterizes as filthy the famous 
suppressed Franklin letter To the Academy of Brussels, and the Paul 
Morand story Finding Your Woman in Paris, whereas I regard them as 
exquisite satirical compositions calculated to enrich the life of every man 
or woman capable of reading them. 

What is more, I think the suppressed number of BEAu probably the 
most beautiful copy of any magazine ever printed in America. 


Naturally, when the news leaked out that the February 
number of BEAU was suppressed, there was a rush for it, 
and the supply withheld from New York was quickly ex- 


hausted. 


AUTUMN 


By IRMA GOERINGER 


USTLING leaves fall to the 
ground. The wind picks them 
up and carries them along a little 
way, then drops them in the gutters 
or on the dust-heap—just as it hap- 
pens. Human feet tread them down, 
dogs playfully snap them up, and let 
them go again; they are nothing— 
withered leaves. And yet they were 
once young and green, grew high up 
on hardy trees, waved joyfully in the 
spring zephyrs and believed it would 
always be so. 

Man admired them—shady, fresh 
foliage—and the snapping jaw of 
the dog could not reach them. They 
had played hide-and-seek with the 
sunbeams! Alas, even the sun cared 
for them no more. Poor withered 
leaves! 

Margot pressed her forehead 
against the window pane and gazed 
out. She always seemed to think 
such foolish things. ‘Ridiculous,” 
said her mother, “Eccentric,” the 
father, and her brothers nicknamed 
her ‘‘Sentimental Margot.” If they 
only knew what she had been imagin- 
ing concerning the leaves. Oh! what 
fun they would make of her. 

She, however, kept her thoughts to 
herself, and had done so for a long 
time. The others concluded she was 
becoming more reasonable, but she 
had simply learned to be silent. 

Sometimes the desire came to her 


to write down what passed through 
her mind, but the necessary time was 
lacking. She needed it all for her 
duties. Not that there was actually 
so much to do, but it seemed to give 
her more trouble than it did others 
to look after the thousand little 
things about a household. Her 
thoughts were never on the subject; 
she saw all sorts of annoyances which 
did not exist, and on the other hand 
overlooked what ought to have been 
done. Today she had to rummage 
through an old chest to find for her 
mother a certain roll of unused silk, 
but dreading the dust which she was 
sure to encounter, she stood at the 
window and poetized the dry leaves 
instead of looking for the material. 

She heard a footstep on the stairs. 
She bent quickly over the chest and 
took out a few pieces just as her 
mother opened the door. 

“Well, have you found the stuff ?” 
Margot had luckily at that moment 
happened to come across the roll, so 
her mother took it and went out of 
the room again. The girl put back 
all the things which had been taken 
out, and in doing so discovered an 
album, which in her haste had been 
unnoticed. She sat down on the floor, 
took the book on her lap and turned 
over the leaves. It contained photo- 
graphs of relatives, people long 
dead, or at least those whom Mar- 
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got knew only by name. They looked 
at her out of the faded pictures, a 
mute company, banished to the gar- 
ret for lack of affection. 

Margot turned leaf after leaf. On 
the last page was a photograph of 
herself asa young girl. She did not 
recognize it at first; the fresh and 
smiling face, with its crown of plaits 
seemed so unreal to her. How old 
could she have been—eighteen years, 
perhaps? Yes, at that age she did 
wear her hair so. But had she ever 
such saucy, wondering eyes. 

Margot slowly shook her head. 
Here was a something which hurt 
her. An indefinable feeling of pain 
arose within her—as if a harsh voice 
had called her out of a doze. A 
dazzling light fell upon her soul and 
illuminated there things which she 
half unconsciously had pushed into a 
dark corner. She stared at the pic- 
ture before her and without the aid 
of a mirror saw another beside it. 
She knew the latter so well, she knew 
how numerous were the white 
threads in the strands of her hair, 
those strands, alas, now so short and 
thin, she knew the small deep lines at 
the side of her eyes, and she knew, 
especially, the tired eyes themselves, 
in which there was no more wonder- 
ing and scarcely even a question. 
What had done this? So unattrac- 
tive, so old. What? Life? No, 
she had never lived! Never! And 
all of a sudden she realized it. From 
never having lived had she become so 
desolate, so coated with dust. No 
great joy, no great sorrow, not even 
a task! 

She remembered well the ambi- 
tious plans she had had at eighteen 
years of age. She wanted to make 
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her mark in the world, to be some- 
thing, outside of her home, for her- 
self alone. They had laughed 
her out of it. They had told her 
of the man who would come to 
marry her, of the tiny children, of 
the happy motherhood, and until 
that time she was to content herself 
at home, to lighten her mother’s bur- 
dens and brighten with her youth her 
father’s life and to wait. 

She had remained at home; she 
had lightened and brightened; she 
also waited—seventeen long years. 
In this way had her youth gone by, 
her mind been dulled, her heart kept 
empty. Nothing had presented it- 
self, only a tiredness; limitless and 
inconsolable. Day followed day, 
week followed week, month, month, 
year, year, an endless chain of gray 
monotony. 

That was her life—that. And the 
future? 

Margot’s eyes opened wide, filled 
with horror and dread. The path 
she was following had not yet come 
to an end. It stretched out before 
her just as bare; just as dusty—who 
knows how long? 

How could she stand it? The 
desperate outlook made her shudder. 
But no, she could not do that—cour- 
age would fail her—energy as well 
—and it would grieve her parents. 

Her parents! A feeling of re- 
sentment arose within her. Bah! 
Her parents! Why should she con- 
sider them? ‘They were the cause 
of her misery, they had done nothing 
to make her life happy but, on the 
other hand, had allowed her to be- 
come embittered. In fact, they con- 
sidered it almost dishonor that no 
man had ever wooed her. Lately 
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when a Professor, a widower with 
five children, had moved into the 
ground floor, and in paying the con- 
ventional visit had directed his con- 
versation mainly toward Margot, 
her parents had become so affable. 
It nauseated her to think of it. Then 
the Professor was invited several 
times, and after each visit her 
parents teased her and called her 
jokingly: ‘Frau Professor.” 

But when the Professor went 
away for his summer holidays with- 
out declaring himself, they treated 
her with a contemptuous forbear- 
ance, which was indeed mortifying. 
Whether she would have been will- 
ing to take the middle-aged man 
with five children, no one thought 
necessary to ask—that was a fore- 
gone conclusion. And in this hour 
of self-examination Margot was 
forced to admit that she would have 
done so, without conditions. 

To be sure, it was not the felicity 
of which the eighteen-year-old girl 
had dreamed. That one would 
have shaken her head and laughed, 
oh, so merrily! But the one going 
on toward forty had forgotten how 
to laugh. She would only acquiesce 
and grasp thankfully the hand which 
offered her a life’s task. 

Margot rested her head on her 
hand and thought. This time she 
failed to hear her mother’s footstep 
as the latter entered the room out of 
breath. Only at the sound of her 
voice did Margot look up. 

“Child, where in the world are 
you? I have been looking for you 
all over the house. I thought you 
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were downstairs long ago, and here 
1 find you still sitting and dreaming. 

‘‘What have you got there? Oh, 
the old album! Put it away, and 
come with me, I have something to 
say to you.” 

Margot looked at her mother in 
astonishment. She was so excited, 
so unlike her usual self. 

‘What is the matter?” she anx- 
iously inquired. ‘Has anything 
happened?” 

Her mother put her arm about 
her and whispered: ‘“The Professor 
has returned. He has spoken to us 
both. He is now talking with your 
father—Margot, my daughter, he 
has asked for your hand.” 

And, with a tenderness which was 
strange to Margot, her mother 
kissed her and patted her cheek. 
Margot was motionless, as if 
stunned. 

At length she freed herself. With 
a sudden impulse she threw the al- 
bum into the chest and closed the 
lid. Then she straightened herself 
up and stretched forward her arms 
with a deep sigh of relief. 

She had not as yet uttered a single 
word. Her mother was becoming 
anxious, having anticipated a differ- 
ent reception for her message. 

“Child! Child! Surely you will 
accept him!” 

Margot looked at her with a pe- 
culiar expression in her sad eyes, and 
said solemnly: 

“Yes, mother, I accept him, and 
will make him happy, since I feel I 
owe him my life!” 


<> 
The universe seems bankrupt as soon as we begin to discuss the character 


of individuals. 


To AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR 


By JULIAN STREET 


Y DEAR YOUNG AD- 
MIRER: 

No; I would not advise you to 
become an author. It is better, al- 
ways, for a young man to try to earn 
his living in some honest way, be- 
fore finally abandoning himself to 
literature. 

As to my autograph, which you 
request, I enclose you herewith my 
regular rates, and will be glad to 
furnish you with autographs, as 
specified, on receipt of certified 
check or postal order for the proper 
amount. 


RATES 


One autograph, name only, on 
small, cheap card, 50 cents. 

One autograph, name only, on fine 
gilt edge card, 75 cents. 

One autograph, with words 
“Yours truly,” $1.00. 

One autograph inscribed to you, 
personally, $1.50. 

One autograph letter, one page 
long (rather formal), $2.00. 

One autograph letter two pages 
(informal), $5.00. 

Extra pages added to letters, 
each, $2.50. 


A $1.00 book with twenty word 
inscription and autograph, $10.00. 

A $1.00 book, with long familiar 
inscription, enabling purchaser to 
claim to know me intimately, $20.00. 

Love letters $50.00. 

Week end visits, Saturday to 
Monday morning, $100 (and exp). 

The last named rate does not in- 
clude readings, which will be charg- 
ed for at the rate of $25 for the 
first half hour, and $12.50 for each 
additional quarter hour thereafter. 
The rate, however, includes meet- 
ing five of your friends. Additional 
friends will be met at the rate of 
$5 each for men, and $7.50 each 
for women under thirty years of 
age. Women over thirty will be 
met at the rate of $2.50 additional 
for each five years of age. 

For calling me by first name be- 
fore five people, $12.50. 

For calling me by first name be- 
fore unlimited number, $20. 

These rates are subject to change 
without notice. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 

Trusting that this letter will sup- 
ply you with the desired information 
and thanking you for your interest, 
believe me. 


<-* 


__ The best you can write will be the best you are. The author’s character 
is read from title page to end. Of this he never corrects the proofs. 
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MARYA-BOLSHEVIK 


AN Otp-TIMER’s LAMENT 


By ALEXANDER NEVEROV 


I 


E had a woman in our vil- 

lage—big, full-breasted, with 
heavy black eye-brows. And such a 
little runt as she had for a husband. 
He was called Kosonok. He was 
an insignificant little creature! But 
he certainly could get good and 
angry! When he was angry with 
Marya he’d bellow like mad, and 
pound on the table with both fists 
like a blacksmith at his anvil. 

—Tll kill you! Ill break every 
bone in your body!— 

But Marya was wise. She'd pre- 
tend to be terribly afraid of him, 
and ’d say like the meekest thing 
alive: 

—Whatever’s the matter, Proko- 
fitch Mitritch?— _ 

—TIl'll break your head in!— 

But she’d only answer him still 
more coaxingly: 

—To-day I’ve cooked kasha for 
you. Won't you have some ?— 

She’d fill the bowl with kasha, up 
to the brim, and put a big dab of 
butter on it, pressing him to eat like 
at a wedding: 

—Now, do take some, Prokofitch 
Mitritch! Don’t be angry with 
me... | know it’s all my fault... 

It made him feel fine to keep his 
wife on the jump like that, he’d go 


around with his head in the air, 
and feel very big. 

—Don’t want any!— 

Marya’d wait on him hand and 
foot, fetch him water, hunt for his 
tobacco pouch. When it came time 
to go to sleep she’d undress in the 
middle of the room, lay her best 
shoes and stockings neatly aside, 
and then take him in her arms, 
stroke his hair and purr around him 
like a cat .. . Kosonok would pinch 
her hard and grin. 

—What are you up to there, 
Prokofitch Mitritch? That hurts... 

—And what if it does hurt a 
little . . . it won’t kill you... 

And he would go on pinching 
her; wasn’t he her husband, not 
just any strange mujik? When he 
would get through sometimes she’d 
break out: 

—O you, Koson, Koson, I only 
need to take one crack at you and 
there’d be nothing left of you! ... 
Do you think I’m made of wood? 
Do you think it’s fun for me to let 
myself be abused by a little snipe 
like you? 


II 


At the beginning it was little 
enough character she showed. What- 
ever happened at home she’d just 
swallow it down and keep still 
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But when the Bolsheviks came along 
with their freedom, with their polite 
ways to women and telling them 
that they had the same rights as 
the men, then Marya began to open 
her eyes with the rest. Soon as a 
speaker would come to the village 
she’d run off to the meeting. She 
seemed to have lost all shame. One 
time she went right up to the 
speaker, made eyes at him like a 
young girl: 

—Comrade Speaker, won’t you 
come and drink tea with us? 

Kosonok, who was along, looked 
as if he was going to have a fit. 
His eyes got dark, his nostrils 
quivered. And we thought he was 
going to pitch into her right there 
in the meeting. But he controlled 
himself, walked over to her and 
said: 

—C’m on! Home with you! 

But she, as if to spite him, climb- 
ed up on the platform and started 
making a speech to us: 

—Comrade mujiks! 

We nearly died laughing. Then 
Kosonok, so angry he didn’t know 
any longer what he was doing, 
yelled: 

—Comrade Speaker, chase her 
the hell out of there! 

At home he turned on her with 
his fists: 

—Il'll fix you now! 

But Marya only laughed at him: 

—Who do you think you are 
raising such a rumpus here, Proko- 
fitch Mitritch? Such a noise, and 
it doesn’t scare anyone... 

—TI’ll tear your clothes in a thou- 
sand pieces if you ever hang round 
in meetings again... 
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—Look here, my dear, better 
watch yourself... 

Kosonok was raving mad by now 
and started looking round for a 
stick to beat up Marya with. But 
she threatened him: 

—Just you try it once and lay a 
hand on me! I'll smash every pot 
in the place over your head... 

So that’s how it all started. 
Kosonok wanted to show his power. 
But it was Marya showed hers in- 
stead. Kosonok slept in the bed. 
Marya slept on the stove. Kosonok 
wanted to go to her. But she 
wouldn’t have anything to do with 
him. 

—No, my darling. The old 
times are over. You stay over 
there where you belong... 

—Come here to me! 

—I’m not coming. Learn to con- 
trol yourself... 

One hour Kosonok raved, two 
hours, but in the end he had to 
creep alone under the cold covers. 
Then once something happened ’d 
make you laugh . . . Marya said 
she didn’t mean to have any more 
children. She had borne two. Now 
they lay in the graveyard. Kos- 
onok wanted a third one, but 
Marya got up on her hind-legs. 

—I won’t. I’m fed up with that 
game. 

—What game? 

—That game. 
borne a child? 

—Am I then a woman? 

—Well, and I’m no cow to drop 
you a calf every year. When I 
want a child, then I’ll get me one 
alright... 

Kosonok was beside himself. 


Have you ever 
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—Tll smash in your head if you 
talk like that! 

But Marya wouldn’t give in. 

—l’ve become barren... 

—What do you mean, barren? 

—My blood’s gone dry .. . If 
you try to force me I'll go 
away... 

There was nothing the mujik 
could do about it. Before, he had 
been fond of a good time, he used 
to go around and visit the neigh- 
bors. But now he never moved 
from the house, he climbed up on 
the stove and lay there like a 
widower. If only he could have 
given her a good beating! But then 
she would leave him. And not only 
that . . . She’d inform against him, 
and then the Bolshevik court would 
surely convict him; it had become 
the fashion always to take the sides 
of the woman. And when it came 
to letting her have her way about 
everything, he was too ashamed be- 
fore the other men. They would 
say he had no guts at all, that he 
was afraid of her. 

Twice he went to the village 
sorceress, but she couldn’t help him 
either. Marya started bringing 
home newspapers and books from 
the club-house. She’d unfold a 
paper that would lie over the whole 
table like a table-cloth, and sit there 
with her lips moving like any 
teacher. She didn’t read out loud. 
Of course Kosonok kept still. Let 
her read, if only she stays home. 
Sometimes he’d make fun of her. 

—You’re holding the news up- 
side down... A fine reader!— 

Marya didn’t pay any attention 
to him. Everyone knows that books 
and papers have a _ mysterious 
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power over people. One who reads 
becomes a changed person, no long- 
er like" himself. And that’s how it 
was with Marya. She would sit 
motionless by the window, staring 
in front of her. 

—I’m sick of everything here. . . 

—And what do you want then? 

—I want something different. To 
start a new life... 

Kosonok put up with it, and put 
up with it; then he couldn’t stand 
it any longer. 

—Ill show you, you fiend! 
(Don’t start anything now!) 

After awhile she really did seem 
not to be in her right mind any 
longer. She’d mix right into men’s 
affairs. As soon as the men would 
have a meeting, there she’d be, too. 
The peasants got sore: 

—Don’t butt into our affairs. 
Go cook cabbage soup! 

But Marya doesn’t pay any at- 
tention to them. She never bats an 
eye! She starts some sort of a 
““Woman’s Section.”” Did you ever 
hear anything like it. None in our 
village had ever had his tongue 
around any word like that before. 
And what we had to stand for, 
then. First comes one woman to 
her, then another, and so it keeps 
on. They started classes right 
there in Kosonok’s room. The wo- 
men would gather there and gabble 
about the devil knows what! 

And the Soviet Commissar would 
come there, too. He was from our 
village. We used to call him Vaska. 
But when he went over to the 
Bolsheviks they made Vassily Ivan- 
itch out of him. Then Kosonok 
had to keep quite still. If he'd 
dare to put in a single word ten 
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voices would answer him together: 

—Shut up, you there! 

Of course the Commissar sticks 
up for the women. That’s part of 
to-day’s program. ‘Nowadays,’ he 
says, “you mustn’t bellow at the 
women, for now its Revolution . . .” 

Mitritch grins like a fool. He’d 
like to tear this revolution into 
pieces. But you mustn’t; unpleas- 
ant things might happen. Marya 
becomes more and more impudent 
every day. “I want,” she says, “to 
get into the Bolshevik party.” 
Kosonok answers her: “Haven't 
you a shred of decency left in your 
body anymore? Aren’t you asham- 
ed? Look out, or God will punish 
you for the shameless way you're 
acting !”” 

But Marya only laughs. 

—God? What God? 
know any. 

After that she really did go 
crazy, and struck up a shameless 
friendship with the Commissar. He 
brought her Bolshevik books to the 
house, muddled up her head with 
them, and she’d listen to him, red 
with pleasure. One time they were 
sitting like that at the table, shoul- 
der to shoulder—Kosonok had hid- 
den under the bed. Jealousy 
plagued him. He let the cover 
hang down to the floor and sat 
underneath the bed like a weasel 
in its hole. ‘The Commissar said: 

—That is a nasty little husband 
you've got, Comrade Grishagina. I 
don’t understand how you can live 
with him. 

Marya laughed. 

—Four months already I haven't 
been living with him any more... 


I don’t 
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It only looks as if we were living 
together . 

He grasps her hands. 

—lIs that possible? 
lieve St ihe, 

Then he looks into her eyes, 
presses close to her, puts his arm 
about her waist, holds her tight. 

—lI am sorry for you—says he. 

Kosonok hears all this under- 
neath the bed, and thinks he’ll go 
mad. He wants to grab the ax and 
kill both of them, but fear holds 
him back. He sticks his head out 
from under the cover, and glares at 
them, but they both begin to laugh. 

—You think we didn’t know you 
were lying under the bed all the 


I can’t be- 


tt Ges 


III 


We had elections for the Soviet. 
The women crowded to them like 
to the yearly fair. We were mak- 
ing a lot of noise, everyone talking 
at the same time, when suddenly 
we heard someone propose: 

—Marya! Marya Grishagina! 

Someone tried to get smart and 
hollered: 

—Second it! 

We thought we’d have some fun 
with it, but it became dead earnest. 
The women drowned out the men 
with their cackle. There were all 
sorts of widows, soldiers wives, a 
whole gang of them. So we had to 
make the best of it. If it had to 
be Marya, well, let it be Marya. 
Let her burn her fingers . . . 

They counted the votes for 
Marya. Twenty-five! The Com- 
missar Vassilich Ivanitch, makes 
a speech and congratulates - her. 

“You,” says he, “Marya Feder- 
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ovna, are the first woman here to 
be elected to the Soviet of Peasant 
Deputies. Serve it faithfully. I 
congratulate you,” says he. ‘You 
will uphold the interests of the pro- 
letariat tit t+ 

—I will serve you, Comrades, as 
much as I can. Don’t condemn me 
if I make mistakes, byt stand by my 
side and help me.— 

Then Kosonok couldn’t make 
head or tail of anything any longer. 
He couldn’t make out whether they 
were playing a joke on him, or 
whether it was an honor. He came 
home, and began to try and puzzle 
it out. “How shall I take to her 
now? She is an official person!” 

—What damned fools we were! 
How can one trust a job like that 
to a woman .. .f 

Old man Nikanor told Marya 
right to her face: 

—DMarya, Marya, you are going 
along the wrong path— 

—lIt’s the commune elected me. 
I’m not just going of my own ac- 
cord.— 


r— 


IV. 


We go to the Soviet to take a 
look at her. You wouldn’t know 
her. She’s got a table there, and 
there’s an inkstand on it, and two 
pencils lying there, a red one and a 
blue one. Next to it sits a secre- 
tary and writes. And she, the god- 
damned witch, has even got herself 
a different voice. She runs her eyes 
down the lines, like a regular official. 

—This concerns the food ques- 
tion, Comrade Yeromeyev ?— 

She puts her name to the docu- 
ment, and says again, like any high 
official : 
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—Are the papers ready? Hurry 
up please !— 

We didn’t believe our eyes. 
Could that be Marya? She didn’t 
blush even once—and on everyone 
of us she plants the name ‘“Com- 
rade.”” One time old man Klimov 
comes to see her about something. 
And to him, too, she says: ‘What 
is it you wish, Comrade?” 

That was too much for him—it 
was worse than having someone 
step on his corns. “I don’t care if 
you are a member of the Soviet,” 
says he, “you can’t Comrade me, 
I'm a long way from being any 
comrade of yours” .. . But do you 
think you could shame Marya?... 
A month later she puts on a soldier- 
cap with a red star and a mujik 
blouse. Kosonok worried and wor- 
ried till he could not stand it any 
more, and then he asked her for a 
separation. 

—Free me from this life... I 
can’t .. . I want to look for a dif. 
ferent sort of a wife... One’ll suit 
me" better: 3. 

Marya only answered: 

—Why certainly, I agree with 
you entirely ... 

Five months she worked in the 
Soviet. We certainly did get enough 
of her. She held too much to the 
Bolsheviks and started infecting the 
other women as well. One be- 
gan to grumble, another began to 
grumble, two quit their husbands 
cold. We already began to think 
we'd never get rid of her, when 
something happened. The Cossacks 
made a raid on the village. Marya 
got in the wagon with the Bolshe- 
viks and rode away. Where to I 
can’t say. 


Two EPITAPHS 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
I. Mr. ENocH JONES 


That we were still lovers after twenty years of married life 
Is proved by this: 

We always took our bath 

Together. 

It was very nice, 

It was also economical, 

And it saved time. 

One day, in the nice hot water, she fell asleep, 

While I went on soaping myself. 

With the tap still running 

I got out to answer the telephone. 

My wife remained asleep, 

The water got into her lungs 

And drowned her. 

It was very unfortunate 

And unexpected. 

And so by getting out of hot water I got into it 

And was hanged for it. 

It is strange how one takes trouble and tries to be economical 
And fails. 


II. Mrs. ENocu Jones 


He was always wanting me to bathe him— 
A perfect baby! 
Luxuriously lazy, warm-water crazy 
(That is a rhyme, but we will overlook it)— 
No wonder I tired of him! 
So one day in my bath— 
Our bath— 
I pretended to go to sleep 
And left him to wash himself 
His own way. 
He took a long time over it, till the 
Telephone called him. 
Then I made up my mind that 
I had had enough of him— 
Of sharing his bath water, and the soap, 
And the washing flannel, 
And all the rest of it 
And the unrest of it. 
So I drowned myself. 
What else did he expect ? 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURE 


OF MADAME 


ESQUOLLIER 


By PIERRE LOUYS 


I 


PON leaving the opera, ac- 

companied by her young sis 
ter Armande, Madame Esquollier 
seated herself in her coupé-automo- 
bile. 

“Well,” she said, “your impres- 
sion?” 

“In the first place, physically he 
is delightful.” 

“Good! No need of going fur- 
ther. You are struck, dearie. Em- 
brace me. It is all settled.” 

They embraced with tenderness, 
but Armande protested. 

“No, no, you are going too fast, 
Madeleine. What good will it do 
that he pleases me. I have dis- 
pleased him. He has spent an hour 
in criticising me, and I, like a goose, 
deserved it.” 

“In what way?” 

““My- dress was too elaborate, it 
seems. It was not the dress of a 
young girl—it was the dress of an 
actress.” 

‘‘What insolence !”’ 

“That is not all, my dear. He 
thinks it peculier that I should be 
taken to the opera the night of a 
ballet. His own father and mother 
were only allowed to see ‘Zampa’ 
and the ‘Rendez-vous bourgeois,’ 


pieces quite proper, in his opinion. 
I, however, had the misfortune to 
tell him that ‘Zampa’ was a story 
of abduction, and he gazed at me 
with a look of horror. I also re- 
marked that ‘the Rendez-vous bour- 
geois’ was a lesson to young girls 
as to the best way to introduce a 
gentleman into their boudoirs—at 
which he turned quite pale.” 

“And what else?” 

“TI do not know. I was on edge 
to the tip of my finger nails. He 
admired me, of that I was certain, 
and I took pleasure in scandalizing 
him so that he should admire me 
as well with my faults; but I fear 
I went too far.” 

‘What in the world did you say 
to him?” 

“T pointed out in the corner of 
the stage those two young Italian 
girls you told me about the other 
day, and confided to him a 

“Did you give the details?” 

Ves. 2 

“Impossible! That was a facer.” 

“Was it not?” 

‘“‘And what did he say?” 

“He really did not seem to un- 
derstand.” 

Madeleine smothered a_ laugh, 
and added, disregarding any ideas 
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her sister might have on the sub- 
ject: 

“My dear, this man is a jewel. 
I shall not allow you to miss such 
a husband. You must marry him. 
He is priceless.” Then, without 
pausing: ‘Mon Dieu!” she ex- 
claimed. “Do you realize that we 
have been rolling along for twenty 
minutes. Where can we be go- 
ing ?” 

Armande wiped away the mois- 
ture which had befogged the win- 
dow-pane, and said, “I can see 
nothing; it is absolutely dark.” 

“What? Dark? In the Champs 
Elysees?” 

She in turn leaned forward, 
peered into the darkness, and per- 
ceived vaguely the signs of a coun- 
try road not bordered by horses. 

‘‘I———”’ she stammered, “I don’t 
know where we are. This is not 
Paris; Alexandre has gone mad. 
Stop him.” 

Hastily she touched the electric 
button. But scarcely had the sharp 
tones of the bell sounded in the 
night, when a sudden ‘“Cclick-click” 
of machinery was heard near the 
front seat, and the vehicle with a 
jolt forged ahead at full speed. 


II 


The shock threw the two sisters 
back in their places, and they cried 
with one voice: 

“Ah! Mon Dieu!” 

Madeleine lowered her head and 
through the window in front looked 
toward the box seat. 

“Mon Dieu!” she said again. 
“Tt is not Alexandre!” 

‘Impossible !”’ 
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“We are being kidnapped. It is 
not Alexandre, I am sure.” 

“TI am going to jump.” 

‘“‘Armande, you are crazy; we are 
going forty miles an hour; you 
would kill yourself.” 

Had they not been together, each 
of them would have jumped, but 
through a feeling similar to that 
which we experience on the edge of 
a precipice, when the peril of our 
companions causes us greater ver- 
tigo than our own danger, Armande 
and Madeleine each thought at the 
same instant: ‘I could jump, but 
she—she would kill herself.” 

They sought one another’s hands, 
clasped them tremblingly, and 
pressed them tightly against the 
leather-covered seat. The speed 
of the coupé continued. In cross- 
ing a gutter the sudden shock first 
flattened the springs and then lifted 
two of the wheels off the ground, 
causing them to whirl around in the 
air. The automobile shook violent- 
ly, rebounded, and trembling for 
an instant resumed its rapid course 


with everything again running 
smoothly, like a river below the 
rapids. 


Huddled together in the back of 
the carriage, the two sisters, trans- 
fixed with terror, remained speech- 
less. Madeleine, with her experi- 
ence of life and knowledge of men, 
thought: “If they will only stop 
just short of killing us!” There 
was no consolation for Armande 
even in this desperate hope. She 
was not sufficiently ingenuous to be 
ignorant of what might await her, 
and the poor girl became beside 
herself with terror. 

Alas! She had formed of her 
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first love an idea so poetical and 
at the same time so precise! She 
had dreamed so many nights of 
what she intended it to be in order 
to prove worthy of her vain ana 
sentimental little soul! So many 
nights she had sworn to wind about 
her finger the object of this first 
love, if only to spite others! She 
had already foreseen the accom- 
plishment of this in the shadowy 
mists of happy dreams on the eve 
of her engagement—and all was now 
to be wrecked in this adventure. 

‘““Madeleine!”’ she cried of a sud- 
den, “I prefer to jump! it is a bet- 
ter end.” 

But at the same moment the au- 
tomobile almost stopped, turned, 
passed through a gate, crossed a 
large deserted court, and drew up 
before a flight of steps. 

Madeleine murmured, “‘It is too 
late, my dear.” 

A man of about forty years, bald, 
well dressed, obsequious, came to 
open the door and bowed. 

Armande uttered a cry: “Mon 
sieur, kill me! kill me!” and added 
naively, “but don’t touch me!” 

“Mademoiselle,” said the un- 
known, “I shall not touch you in 
any manner, but be kind enough to 
follow me, as time presses. It is 
useless to cry out: the house stands 
alone in the midst of a wood.” 

Madeleine alighted first, Ar- 
mande followed, but was so weak 
that she missed the step. She had 
to be supported. A pale moon- 
light, just breaking through, sil- 
vered the opera cloaks, the two livid 
faces, and the hair carefully coif- 
fured. 

They entered through the vesti- 
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dule. The whole house was light- 
ed. The unknown, preceding the 
victims, “crossed a tiled hall, two 
drawing-rooms, and a small recep- 
tion-room. He passed down a cor- 
ridor which seemed to encircle the 
entire chateau, and which upset 
their bearings. Finally he opened 
a last door, motioned the two la- 
dies to enter, and without accom- 
panying them locked them in. 

In the room in which they found 
themselves was standing a woman 
of mature age, who bowed. She 
was dressed in black. 

“Madame — Mademoiselle — 
Then without further preamble, her 
hard, dry voice articulated, ‘“Would 
you permit me to disrobe you?” 

“What? Us—us?” stammered 
Madeleine. She did not complete 
the sentence. The old dame had 
already unhooked the clasp of her 
cloak, taken the pins from the belt, 
and let the dress slip down over the 
petticoat. With the same dexteri- 
ty her bony fingers unfastened the 
hooks of the bodice and the shoul- 
der-straps glided down the unresist- 
ing powdered arms. 

“You now, Mademoiselle,” again 
spoke the same dry voice. Already 
pale, Armande grew deadly white. 
She glanced hopelessly toward her 
sister, who had thrown herself upon 
a divan, shaken from head to foot 
by nervous shock. Without defence, 
force or courage she abandoned 
herself like one dead to the hands 
which were disrobing her. 

The old dame took the two ball 
dresses over her left arm, quickly 
left the room, and closed and locked 
the door behind her. 

The young girl had remained 
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standing. She now fell on her knees 
before an arm-chair, burst into sobs, 
and began to pray. She prayed al- 
most at the top of her voice, let- 
ting her tears fall into her clasped 
hands, with a fervor at the same 
time terrifying, stammering and 
mournful. 

She invoked the three saints v 10 
had always protected her—prc.n- 
ised to one, tapers; to the other, 
alms; and to the third, a cup for 
the altar bought at a high-priced 
shop. She swore to make a “neu- 
vaine,” to fast during Lent without 
asking any exemption, and made 2 
vow incase she married not to de- 
ceive her husband during the whole 
first year, up to three hundred and 
sixty-five days, no matter what the 
circumstances might be. 

Time passed. The clock in the 
room struck four. Madeleine, 
cramped up on the divan, lifted her 
stiffened arms, and gave the back 
of that piece of furniture repeated 
blows with her fists. 

“Tve had enough of this! I’ve 
had enough of it! It’s horrible, this 
waiting! I shall be dead when they 
arrive! Think of torturing two 
poor women so! What do they 
want to do with us, these monsters? 
Why don’t they come? Why don’t 
they come?” 

And then in a fit of tenderness 
they threw themselves into one an- 
other’s arms. 

“My darling! My Armande! My 
little Armande! My dear little be- 
loved sister! Fear nothing, my love; 
I will defend you. With me it is 
of not so much importance—but 
with you—I will not let them touch 
you. They shall not touch you. I 
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will cover you with my own body.” 
A step was heard echoing in the 
passage. 


“Seigneur! Mon Dieu! Here 
they come!” 
Ill 
The key turned in the lock 


with such a grating noise that Ar- 
mande uttered a cry of distress, as 
if the worst had already come. In 
the open door, however, appeared 
only the old dame, carrying on her 
arm the two dresses. The young 
~romen had shrunk back into the 
farthest corner of the room. 
“Madame — Mademoiselle — 
said the same dry, hard voice, 
“would you permit me to dress 


you?” 
“What?” said Madeleine. “But 
I—why, I < 


The old woman paid no atten- 
tion to their amazement, which did 
not seem to disturb her in the least; 
wonder fully expert in fastening 
hoops and eyes as she had shown 
herself to be in unfastening them, 
she put on the two robes as she had 
taken them off, arranged the neck, 
tluffed out the laces, pressed down 
the folds of the skirts, and retired 
with a bow. 

In her place the unknown en- 
tered. 

He was in evening dress with 
white gloves, and looked rather 
more like a maitre d’hotel than a 
man of the world—but how slight 
fs the difference! 

‘‘Mesdames,” said he calmly, 
“‘my first intention was to have you 
conducted home with some simple 
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excuse, without giving further ex- 
planation of the mystery of your 
abduction, but feminine curiosity is 
an element upon which one must 
not too much depend. If I do not 
tell you my secret you will endeavor 
to learn it, and if by so doing you 
involve yourself you will also in- 
volve me. It is to my interest, 
therefore, to explain, so that you 
~will seek no further.” 

He closed his eyes, opened them 
again, and proceeded with a smile: 
“You are wearing tonight two of 
the smartest dresses in Paris.” 

“Mon Dieu,” said Madeleine, 
with a gesture of surprise, ‘‘and was 
it for that a 

“One of my customers, a young 
foreigner, saw the two dresses 
Morday at the opera. She in- 
sisted upon having the same at no 
matter what price. It goes with- 
out saying that I would have been 
able to copy their general appear- 
ance and the touches which give 
them a style of their own without 
the aid of any stratagem, since the 
glance of a couturier photographs 
a corsage with the certainty of a 
negative, but your costumes are 
covered with designs of embroidery 
the pattern of which is absolutely 
confusing even for an expert. One 
could not possible copy that with- 
out spreading out smoothly on a 
cutting-board both the skirt and the 
corsage. It was necessary, there- 
fore, Mesdames, that I should ob- 
tain these.” 

He took a chair by the back, 
leaned on it, and continued: 


“The most simple way would 
have been to procure them from 
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your maid, paying her accordingly. 
Naturally, I thought of this, but 
unfortunately for me the girl was 
stupid. In the event of discovery, 
suit and case in court (one must 
foresee everything), she could never 
have resisted for five minutes the 
cross-examination of the magis- 
trate. As she was acting for me 
I would have been arrested also— 
a fine ending for an artist of my 
standing. 

“So I preferred to play a more 
daring game, and to gain posses- 
sion of the dresses together with 
what they contained. This, at least, 
was worthy of me.” The two sis- 
ters, overcome by this audacity, 
looked at each other speechless. 

“T therefore bribed your chauf- 
feur and replaced him by my own. 
The exchange was made in the Rue 
Auber, during the block which al- 
ways takes place after the opera. 
The same devoted servitor (it is of 
mine I am speaking now) will re- 
conduct you home. Two ladies can 
very properly return from a ball at 
six o'clock in the morning without 
astonishing any one; you will conse- 
quently not be compromised. Your 
interest, of course, is to keep abso- 
lute silence in regard to this mat- 
ter, since there is no need to tell 
you that if you relate the adventure 
your friends will repeat it—with a 
certain smile.” 

Madeline did not appear to un- 
derstand the insult. She was too 
overjoyed to escape from this 
frightful nightmare, and in addition 
she felt herself absolutely powerless 
before the assurance of this man. 

She leaned toward Armande. “It 
is a blessing that my husband is not 
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at home! What luck that he hap- 
pens to be away shooting!” 

“Shooting?” said the couturier, 
“T think my informatnion is better. 
It was indispensable for my plans 
that your husband should be absent 
this night. Some one very much a 
la mode took a sudden fancy to 
him.” 

“What is that you say?” 

He added, bowing, ‘That has 
been the most expensive part of it.” 


IV 


The next morning Madame Es- 
quollier. succeeded in keeping her 
counsel with respect to this adven- 
ture, as, overcome by fatigue and 
emotion, she slept till two o'clock. 
But her bosom friend, Madame de 
Lalette, having forced her way in 
to see her, Madeleine experienced 
the irresistible desire to throw her- 
self upon her tenderness, so she re- 
vealed to her the dramatic event. 

After she had related all, even 
to the last word, she took her 
friend by both hands and made her 
swear positively not to tell any one, 
and explained fully that she could 
not seek redress as the knowledge 
of the affair would cover her with 
ridicule and perhaps give rise to 
scandal; that, provided she did not 
follow it up, it was better to con- 
ceal it altogether, and not to re- 
veal to a living soul what had hap- 
pened, because the world would un- 
derstand even less why she kept si- 
lent if the affair became known. In 
short, she depended absolutely on 
the discretion of her dear Yvonne. 

Madame de Lalette promised. 
Unfortunately, the story was toe 
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good to stop there. Women keep 
small secrets only for the purpose 
of some day obtaining and being 
able to reveal a large one. 

Fhe same evening Madame de 
Lalette was in a company where 
she counted a dozen friends as dis- 
creet as herself (and that was say- 
ing a great deal), and under the 
seal of absolute secrecy she related 
the fantastic abduction. 

The story was told with much 
elaboration. At no time did she 
give the slightest intimation that the 
adventure was to terminate by a 
dénouement of comedy. The effect 
of the first part was startling. Her 
friends cried “How horrible!” They 
all imagined themselves carried off 
in a phantom automobile by a mys- 
terious chauffeur. The impression 
was so real that it lasted up to the 
end—a concert of indignation was 
heard as she related the closing re- 
marks of the infamous couturier. 

“Truly,” said one, “anything can 
take place nowadays.” 

‘‘An abduction from the opera!” 

“Paris is becoming uninhabita- 
ble!” 

“We are living among Apaches!”’ 

An old maid did not lose the op- 
portunity to add that the fortunate 
termination of the affair was due 
to a miracle, for if the young Ar- 
mande had not made vows things 
would have resulted very differently 
for her. 


Another protested that she would 
not dare go out without an escort 
after sundown, and that she would 
always carry in her corsage a poi- 
soned dagger with the word 
“Muerte” engraved on the blade, 
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now that melodrama was becoming 
real life. 

Madame de Lalette alone said 
nothing, leaving her recital with- 
out comment. 

“And you, Yvonne? What do 
you think about it?” asked a small 
voice. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“TL? Oh! I think—I think bi 

“Well?” 
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“T think it is a very roundabout 
way to explain getting home at 
seven o'clock in the morning!” 

Then an explosion of merriment 
took place among the dozen friends, 
and in the midst of shrieks of 
laughter, of exclamations and of 
applause, one heard the little pierc- 
ing voice pipe up with delight: 

‘“‘“Ah, cherie—what a rogue you 
are!” 


PLACES 


“Syrup of roses, ice, and stay in bed,” 
Said the doctor who came 


To physic my flame. 


“Bring me her cheeks, her heart, herself,” I said. 


Gricf would be nothing it not for places, 

Lovers would go mad for places. God above, 
Let me go mad, or let me see the places, 

Just the places, just the places of my love. 


—From The Arabian Nights 


FLOWERS 


The rose of life is wearying by your bed, 
Half drowsy with your sleep: 
O lover, rise and touch the crimson hours. 


When she is dead, 


As die she must although you spare her flowers.” 


—From The Arabian Nights 


TWELVE GREAT PASSIONS 


VIII. DANTE AND BEATRICE 


By J. A. BRENDON 


ATURE has a supreme sense 

of the fitness of things. Per- 

haps that is why she made Dante a 
citizen of Florence—the city of 
beauty, unquestionably they belong 


to one another. Indeed, as one wan- 


ders through that paradise set in the 
world’s most lovely garden, fanciful 
imaginings run riot; at every corner 
one sees some sweet association, in 
every stone some tender sentiment. 

And yet the Florence in which the 
poet had his being was very differ- 
ent from the superbly splendid Flor- 
ence of to-day. When Dante was 
born, not yet had the cathedral even 
been begun; the Campanile was still 
a treasure which the future held in 
store. One is apt to forget this, and, 
maybe, because it seems incredible 
that Dante should have lived so 
many as six centuries ago. 

Still, Florence even then was Flor- 
ence, and the blue of the Tuscan sky 
as incomparable as it is now. And 
Florence, of course, was Dante’s 
home. 

Even to-day, in fact, not far from 
the old church of San Martino, may 
be seen a narrow little doorway, 
which once was the entrance to the 
home of the Alighieri family, the 
house in which the Divino Poeta was 
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born. Very little else remains of the 
original building. But in Dante’s day 
it must have been a large and roomy 
mansion, for in it the entire family 
lived. As more accommodation was 
required, new stories had been 
added, new wings built on. It was 
customary for well-to-do Florentines 
thus to enlarge their houses. 

The neighbours of the Alighieri 
had done the same—the Donati, a 
little further down the street, the 
Cerchi, and the Portinari. This cor- 
ner of the city, therefore, soon be- 
came a little colony in itself, impe- 
rium in imperio; and the residents 
were neighbours in the word’s true 
meaning. 

Hence, when, in 1274, Folco Por- 
tinari decided to give a feast to his 
friends on May Day to celebrate the 
coming of the spring—a Tuscan 
spring; an occasion surely worthy of 
a feast !—it was only natural that he 
should invite his neighbours, the Ali- 
ghieri. 

And with them went little Dante, 
then a boy some nine years old. Nor 
was he by any means the only small 
boy present. Indeed, Boccaccio has 
told us, quite a crowd of children 
assembled at the feast, and, among 
them was “a daughter of the above- 
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named Folco, . . . who was about 
eight years old, gay and beautiful in 
her childish fashion, and in her be- 
haviour very gentle and agreeable; 
with habits and language more seri- 
ous and modest than her age war- 
ranted; and besides this with fea- 
tures so delicate and so beautifully 
formed, and full, besides mere 
beauty, of so much candid loveli- 
ness that many thought her almost 
an angel.” 

But Dante—he thought her an 
angel quite, for the girl was none 
other than Beatrice, the Beatrice 
whose memory he has made immor- 
tal. And even on that, the afternoon 
when first she met his gaze, he had 
eyes for nobody in all the house— 
save only her; her loveliness, her 
beauty held him spellbound. 

He could not bring himself to play 
with the other children; indeed, he 
forgot that they were present, and 
just stood gazing at Beatrice, wor- 
shipping and wondering. But speak 
to her—no; he could not, he dared 
not. Shyness forbade him. Yet some 
great emotion stirred his little nine- 
year heart most strangely. He could 
not understand its meaning. 

And what was that emotion? Was 
it the passion men call love? Could 
it have been? Surely not; Dante was 
but nine years old, and Beatrice only 
eight, although, it is true, she was a 
dainty little maid, and must have 
looked truly charming in her dress 
“of a most noble colour, a subdued 
and goodly crimson, gridled and 
adorned in such sort as best suited 
with her tender age.””? 


1This, and all subsequent quotations from 
Dante’s writings are taken from Rossetti’s 
translation of his works. 
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Then was it just simply a sublime, 
adoring admiration? Who can tell? 
Yet, whatever may have been its na- 
ture, from that emotion sprang the 
most wondrous love the world has 
ever known; albeit—judged from 
the merely human standpoint—quite 
the most foolish. And surely the 
human standpoint is the right one 
from which to judge a lover. At any 
rate, love is essentially a personal 
and human force. Presumably, then, 
the measure of its strength lies more 
in accomplishment than in intentions. 

But Dante’s love for Beatrice— 
what did it accomplish? Nothing; 
absolutely nothing—save to endow 
posterity with some incomparable 
writings, and a few rare, unattain- 
able ideals. 

Now, it may be, to Dante love 
thus became a thing spiritualized 
and unreal, because it found him at 
a very early age, before yet his pas- 
sions really had developed. Indeed, 
although in the sunny south, no 
doubt, boys become men, and maid- 
ens women, more quickly than in the 
frigid north, it is incredible that, at 
the age of nine, Dante should have 
felt any serious physical attraction 
to a little girl of eight. And yet, the 
poet himself declared that from the 
very moment when he first saw Bea- 
trice, love governed his soul com- 
pletely. 

“This youngest daughter of the 
angels,” he wrote, “...1... found 
her so noble and praiseworthy that 
certainly of her might have been said 
those words of the poet Homer, 
‘She seemed not to be the daughter 
of mortal man, but of God.’” Still, 
even he dared not to say much of his 
earliest feelings, for knowing them 
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to be abnormal, he feared they 
would be ridiculed. 

“Were I,” he wrote, ‘to dwell 
overmuch on the passions of such 
early youth, my words might be 
counted something fabulous.” 

And so—his narrative continues 
—‘after the lapse of so many days 
that nine years exactly were com- 
pleted since the above-written ap- 
pearance of this most gracious be- 
ing... it happened that the same 
wonderful lady appeared to me, 
dressed all in pure white, between 
two gentle ladies older than she. 
And, passing through a street, she 
turned her eyes thither where I 
stood sorely abashed, and by her 


courtesy . . . she saluted me with so. 


virtuous a bearing that I seemed then 
and there to behold the very limits 
of blessedness. The hour of her 
most sweet salutation was exactly the 
ninth of that day.” 

But could it have been that Dante 
had not seen Beatrice for nine long 
years? Why, the houses in which 
they lived almost adjoined one an- 
other. Surely, then, he must have 
seen her sometimes, perhaps in the 
church, perhaps in the market; or, 
it may be, surreptitiously have 
watched her from a window as she 
flitted along the street. 

But no—he has assured us em- 
phatically that he did not. First he 
met her when he was nine years old; 
and then again, exactly nine years 
later, on a May Day, too, and at the 
ninth hour of the day. And it would 
be sacrilege to regard this curious 
sequence of the figure nine merely as 
a poet’s pretty, superstitious fancy. 

One must be content to believe, 
then, that young Dante, favoured by 
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fortune with a wealthy father, had 
been absent much from Florence dur- 
ing those years, pursuing learning in 
other cities, in Padua, in Bologna, 
studying philosophy, perhaps, and 
art and science, so that one day he 
might prove himself worthy of the 
creature of loveliness whose vision 
dwelt always in his mind. 

Then he returned home. And 
there, as has been shown already, he 
met Beatrice again. And she smiled 
on him! This was rapture indeed. 
What is more, she spoke to him; 
‘and because,” he declared, “‘it was 
the first time that any words from 
her had reached mine ears, I came 
into such sweetness that I parted 
thence as one intoxicated. And be- 
taking me to the loneliness of mine 
own room, I fell to thinking of this 
most courteous lady, thinking of 
whom I was overtaken by a pleas- 
ant slumber wherein a marvellous 
vision was presented to me. 

“There appeared to be in my 
room a mist of colour of fire, within 
the which I discerned the figure of a 
lord of terrible aspect. . . . In his 
arms ...a person was sleeping, cov- 
ered only with a_ blood-coloured 
cloth. .. . I knew that it was the lady 
of the salutations who had deigned 
the day before to salute me. And he 
who held her held also in his hand a 
thing that was burning, and he said 
to me, Vide cor tuum. (Behold your 
heart.) But when he had remained 
with me a little while .. . he set him- 
self to waken her that slept; after 
the which he made her to eat that 
which flamed in his hand, and she 
ate as one fearing. Then... all his 
joy was turned into most bitter 
weeping, and as he wept he gathered 
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the lady into his arms, and. . . went 
up with her towards Heaven.” 

What could be the meaning of 
this dream? 

Its portent seemed to young Dante 
somehow to be grimly tragic. So he 
wrote a sonnet anonymously, ad- 
dressing it ‘““To every heart which 
the sweet pain doth move,” in which 
he expounded his vision, and asked 
for an explanation to it. 

The poet received several letters 
to his question, but none of them sat- 
isfied him. So a great uneasiness be- 
gan to prey upon his mind, until at 
last he became ill in body also. Nor 
was it hard for any one to observe 
the nature of the malady. The man 
obviously was ill for the love of 
somebody. But of whom? His 
friends grew curious to know, and 
taxed him with many questions. 

Dante, however, “looked into 
their faces, smiling, and spake no 
word in return.” 


II 


Still, even in Italy in the thirteenth 
century, inquisitiveness was not thus 
easily to be appeased. Dante’s 
friends, in fact, persisted in their 
questionings; but they persisted in 
vain—not one word would the poet 
say to enlighten them; curiosity 
made him only the more determined 
to guard his secret. No breath of 
scandal, he resolved, no word of idle 
gossip must ever be allowed to sully 
the fair name of Beatrice. 

And so, hoping thereby to throw 
dust in the eyes of his suspecting 
friends, he singled out a certain girl 
in Florence, and—presumably with 
her consent —ostentatiously ad- 
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dressed himself to her, paying her 
such marked attentions that, as he 
himself jhas said, ‘‘those who had 
hitherto watched and wondered at 
me now imagined they had found 
me out.” 

The idea occurred to him in this 
manner. He happened to be in 
church one day. Beatrice was there 
also. And between her and him- 
self, “in a direct line, there sat an- 
other lady of a pleasant favour; 
who” — Dante wrote —‘“ looked 
round at me many times, marvelling 
at my continued gaze which seemed 
to have her for its object.” 


Now, not only this lady, but many 
other people also, noted the direc- 
tion of his gaze. And so it came 
about that, as he was leaving the 
church, Dante heard it whispered 
after him, ‘Look you to what a pass 
such a lady hath brought him.” For 
a moment he felt troubled; but then 
those who spoke happened also to 
mention the name of her who had 
been sitting between Beatrice and 
himself. Their words reassured the 
poet; for the present, at any rate, he 
felt confident that his secret re- 
mained unknown. So he resolved to 
continue making use of this lady to 
screen the truth. In this way he kept 
his ‘“‘secret concealed till some years 
were gone over.” 

And then, poor man, despite his 
subtle cunning, he had a bitter pen- 
alty to pay for all his shyness and his 
folly, it! 

But, one may ask, what need was 
there for all this secrecy? Why did 
not Dante straightway tell Beatrice 
of his love, and beg her to marry 
him? Why not, indeed? He was 
not, indeed? He was not, as some 
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writers have maintained, so greatly 
her inferior in rank as to make mar- 
riage with her impossible. He was 
not her inferior at all; and Boccaccio 
has declared that, had he but asked 
her for it, she would have given her 
hand gladly to him—and her heart. 

Then what was the reason of his 
silence? Could it have been that 
Dante was more philosopher than 
poet, and knew that the Beatrice 
whoin he loved was an ideal, an ideal 
of his own mind that never could be 
realized in life? Surely no; Dante, 
supreme among poets, never would 
have heeded a truth so mundane, so 
grossly cynical. 

Then the real reason—and there 
could have been but one—was that 
the poet, oppressed by the weight of 
his own unworthiness, dared not to 
speak to Beatrice of his love, or lay 
before her virgin soul the story of 
his hopes and base desires. What 
right, he asked himself, had he to do 
so; what right even to wish that she, 
an angel of loveliness, should share 
with him his wretched life, and, for 
his sake, thrust upon her head the 
heavy crown of wifehood? 

No — he decided —a_ thousand 
times, no; he must never ask so great 
a favour; nor ever would. Resolve 
was strong within him. Perhaps this 
was well, 

Had he asked and been answered 
“Yes,” inevitably he must have 
found in store for him many a very 
sorry disappointment. Could any 
woman have fulfilled his lofty dream 
of feminine perfection — even the 
very gentle Beatrice? Surely not. 

Adorable she may have been, but 
it was only to a poet’s fancy that she 
seemed to be a daughter of the an- 
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gels; at heart she, even she, I trow, 
was very woman, and, as such, 
would soon have shattered sweet il- 
lusions—at any rate, when she found 
herself wedded to a mystical young 
dreamer, with very spiritual ideals 
and very human inclinations, some- 
what conceited withal, and egotisti- 
cal. 

Fortunately, Dante never asked; 
instead, he remained true to his un- 
natural determination that self must 
be sacrificed completely. So, he just 
stood afar, and gazed at Beatrice; 
gazed at her, and worshipped her 
and loved her. And he hoped, this 
silent adoration might invoke, per- 
chance, some happiness to fall upon 
her. That she should smile on him 
sometimes—that would be reward 
enough alone. 


“Because mine eyes can never fill 

Of looking at my lady’s lovely 
face, 

I will so fix my gaze, 

That I may become blessed, be- 
holding her.” 


Yet, before long, even this privilege 
was withheld from him. The mis- 
fortune came about in this way. The 
good lady, who till now had acted as 
a mask to Dante’s secret, suddenly 
had occasion to go from Florence 
and take up her abode elsewhere. 
This was a sorry day for the poet. 
W'thout somebody to aid him, how 
coud he preserve his secret? And 
preserve it he must, at all costs. 
What then, was there for him to do? 
Find another compliant inamorata? 
There seemed to be no alternative. 
Clearly he could not hope success- 
fully to entertain a bogus passion for 
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a lady in a distant city. But first, he 
felt, he must at any rate give the im- 
pression of mourning her departure. 
Accordingly, he wrote a poem in 
which, piteously disconsolate, he la- 
mented his sad loss. Love, he de- 
clared, 


‘“Vouchsafed to me a life so calm 
and sweet 

That oft I heard folk question as 
I went 

What such great gladness means; 

They spoke of it behind me in the 
street. 

“But now that fearless bearing is 
all gone 

Which with Love’s hoarded 
wealth was given me! 

Till I am grown to be 

So poor that I have ceased to 
think thereon.” 


This done—and the words, he 
thought, would fully serve their pur- 
pose—Dante set out, with Love as 
his guide, to search through Florence 
for a lady who might act as a sub- 
stitute. And eventually, so he be- 
lieved, Love showed him such a one. 
But either Dante must have failed 
to understand his guide’s intent, or, 
maybe, Love wilfully deceived him, 
as Love, no doubt, has deceived 
many another man before and since. 

At any rate, the poet’s second 
choice proved less: happy than the 
first. Nor really can this be deemed 
a matter for surprise, since, for 
some strange reason, Dante, it would 
seem, neglected to take the girl into 
his confidence. She, therefore, na- 
turally believed his affection for her 
to be genuine, even as was hers for 
him, until she realized the truth. 
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Then the trouble began. Out- 
raged and indignant, a great anger 
seized hold of her; nothing could 
pacify it, and as for her erstwhile 
lover’s apologies and humble suppli- 
cations—they served only to fan her 
wrath. Her love, in fact, turned in 
a moment all to hatred; and so per- 
sistently did she protest against the 
cruel treatment Dante had meted 
out to her that, at last, the voice of 
her complainings reached the ears of 
Beatrice. 

And Beatrice, too, misunderstood 
the poet’s motives, and was greatly 
angered. Till then she had thought 
well of him; indeed—oh, had he but 
known it!—she had admired him 
greatly. But now he had done that 
for which she never could forgive 
him; he had wronged a woman, 
wronged her most infamously. De- 
termined, therefore, to vindicate the 
rights of her own sex, she denied 
him her salutation. 

Then Dante, as apparently it was 
his wont to do on such occasions, 
retired ‘‘to a lonely place to bathe 
the ground with most bitter tears.” 
And, he declared, ‘‘when, by this 
heat of weeping, I was somewhat re- 
lieved, I betook myself to my cham- 
ber where I could lament unheard.” 
There a most strange happening be- 
fell him. 

Love came to him in a vision, and, 
after telling him what it was that 
had caused the gentle Beatrice to be 
wroth, bade him arise and send to 
her a poem to explain that he had 
offended only because he loved her, 
and had loved her now for many 
years. “And thus,” Love told him, 
“she shall be made to know thy de- 
sire; knowing which, she will know 
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likewise that they were deceived who 
spake of thee to her.” 

So Dante arose, and straightway 
sent Song forth on his mission, tell- 
ing him first to seek out Love and go 
with him to the home of the dear 
lady, and there explain all to her. 
Then surely, he felt, she could not 
long withhold forgiveness from 
him. 

It was with these words that he 
bade Song entreat:— 


“Lady his poor heart 

Is so confirmed in faith 

That all its thoughts are but of 
serving thee; 

"Twas early thine, and could not 
swerve apart.” 


If still she wavered, he begged 
Song next 


“Bid her ask Love, who knows if 
things be, 

And in the end, beg of her mod- 
estly, 

To pardon so much boldness, say- 
ing, too, 

‘If thou declare his death to be 
thy due, 

The thing shall come to pass as 
doth behove.’ ”’ 


But Beatrice, for she had steeled 
her heart, ignored Song’s prayer. No 
answer did she deign to give to 
Dante, only silence, the most cruel 
of all replies. In vain her lover 
waited. Then, poor man, troubled 
sorely, he sat down and communed 
solemnly with himself alone. 

Was it right, he asked, that he 
should allow himself thus to be made 
miserable by a hopeless, unrequited 
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love? Young blood still flowed 
through his veins, and the world was 
full of fair women. Surely among 
them he could find one to love? 

Yet could he—with the vision of 
Beatrice ever in his mind? No, 
never; nothing could shake his loy- 
alty; he would be always true to her. 
Her love, he no longer sought it, 
not even her salutation. The right 
to worship from afar, that was all 
he desired—that and the power to 
serve her should need arise. Then 
he would be amply compensated for 
his self-denial and for all his suffer- 
ing. So he determined. 

And by that determination, Dante 
certainly justified his claim to the dis- 
tinction, commonly accorded to him, 
of being the most sincere of all 
known lovers. It was no mere acci- 
dent of time and circumstance—this 
love he bore for Beatrice; no mere 
transient passion kindled in the fire 
of youth, but indeed, as he intended 
it to be, a true, sublime, unchange- 
able devotion which heeded not at 
all the needs of self, and made its 
victim impervious to all the seduc- 
tive sweetness of life. 

Still, despite its beauty, how la- 
mentably foolish it was too. It was: 
not love as man knows love, this 
servile, self-abasing reverence. Nor 
surely was it love as ever woman 
wished for it. But Dante could not 
bring himself to recognize this truth, 
or think of Beatrice merely as one 
endowed with vulgar, human pas- 
sions, like himselt. 

So he rejoiced in his martydom; 
and with such a love as he had burn- 
ing in his heart, felt that, for his 
sufferings, no real ill ever could be- 
fall him. Nor—so he hoped—could 
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his devotion bring aught but good to 
his dear lady. 


III 


Now it happened that, not long 
after he had come to this great de- 
cision, Dante again found himself in 
the presence of Beatrice. They met, 
it would seem, at a wedding. And so 
acute and manifest was the poet’s 
discomfiture and confusion that com- 
mentators have agreed, almost unan- 
imously, that the wedding could have 
been none other than that of the fair 
Beatrice herself. 

It is impossible, of course, abso- 
lutely to verify this statement, for, in 
the Vita Nuova, Dante makes no 
reference to the date. 

He merely says a friend took him 
to a house, at which many ladies 
“were assembled around a gentle- 
woman who was given in marriage 
on that day,” and that there, at his 
friend’s request, he decided to stay 
and ‘do honour to those ladies.” 
“But,” he wrote, “as soon as I had 
thus resolved, I began to feel a 
faintness and a throbbing at my left 
side, which soon took possession of 
my whole body. Whereupon I re- 
member that I covertly leaned my 
back unto a painting that ran round 
the walls of that house; and being 
fearful less my trembling should be 
discerned of them, I lifted mine eyes 
to look on those ladies, and then first 
perceived among them the excellent 
Beatrice.” 

- On the other hand, however, no- 
where else in the Vita Nuova does 
Dante allude either to Beatrice’s 
wedding or to Beatrice being present 
at a wedding. Hence, seeing it is 
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known that, in the year of 1287, she 
married a certain Simone dé Bardi, 
a member of one of the great 
Florentine banking-houses, supposi- 
tion strongly favours the belief that 
it was at her own wedding that 
Dante now met her; as, of course, 
also does the poet’s confessed and 
manifest distress on this occasion. 

Nor could he disguise his feelings, 
try as he would, his senses, he de- 
clared, being “overpowered by the 
great lordship that Love obtained, 
finding himself so near unto that 
most gracious being.” In conse- 
quence, then, he made himself an 
object of ridicule among his fellow- 
guests, who drew him among them 
and, mocking, bade him tell them 
what it was ailed him. Even Bea- 
trice joined with them, laughing at 
his sorry mien. 

Her scorn was the bitterest pain 
of all; it stung the poet to the very 
heart. None the less, he bore it with 
fortitude, and readily forgave Bea- 
trice her lack of sympathy, for, so 
he told himself, after he had re- 
turned to his room and finished his 
usual bout of weeping, “‘If this lady 
but knew of my condition, I do not 
think that she would thus mock at 
me; nay, I am sure that she must 
needs feel some pity.” 

But by this time Beatrice surely 
must have known the truth. Indeed, 
who but a Dante could possibly 
have deceived himself into believing 
otherwise ?—especially seeing that, 
owing to his behaviour at the wed- 
ding, as he was well aware, many 
of the other ladies present had di- 
vined his secret. In fact, a few days 
later, certain of them stopped him 
in the street, and one, addressing 
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him by name, asked: ““To what end 
lovest thou this lady, seeing thou 
canst not support her presence?” 

“Ladies,” the poet replied, “the 
end and aim of my Love was but 
the salutation of that lady of whom 
I conceive that ye are speaking.” 

Then—so he wrote afterwards— 
“these ladies began to talk closely 
together; and as I have seen snow 
fall among the rain, so was their 
talk mingled with sighs.” 

After this, she, who had spoken 
before, said: “We pray thee that 
thou wilt tell us wherein abideth 
this thy beatitude.” 

“In those words that do praise 
my lady,” Dante answered. 

Then the ladies left him; and the 
poet, as he went his way alone, 
pleased with his happy repartee, re- 
solved within himself that from that 
time forward the sole theme of all 
his writings should be ‘“‘the praise of 
this most gracious being.” 

His sweet illusions, then, not yet 
had faded; in spite of everything, 
he still saw Beatrice only as some- 
thing spiritual, a daughter of the 
angels of whose love, even of whose 
esteem, he felt most utterly un- 
worthy. To serve her, to be able 
to serve her—for this alone he 
dared to hope; even to be able to 
suffer for her. And he longed with 
an ineffable longing for the oppor- 
tunity, until at last it came about 
that a chance was given him. 

In short, Folco Portinari died. 
Now Beatrice had been devoted to 
her father, nor would it seem with- 
out reason, for Dante has described 
him as a man “of exceeding good- 


ness’; and her grief at having lost 


1 During his lifetime, Folco Portinari held 
numerous high offices in Florence; and proved 
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him was piteous to behold. But 
every pang of pain she felt, hurt 
Dante a thousandfold more, until at 
length his “body became afilicted 
with a painful infirmity, whereby” 
—he declared — “I suffered bitter 
anguish for many days which at last 
brought me into such weakness that 
I could no longer move. And I 
remember that on the ninth day, 
being overcome with intolerable 
pain, a thought came into my mind 
concerning my lady . . . and, weep- 
ing, I said within myself: ‘Certainly 
it must some time come to pass that 
the very gentle Beatrice will die.’ ” 

Then, bewildered by the awful- 
ness of his thoughts, he closed his 
eyes, and, behold, saw yet another 
vision. ‘“The sun went out, so that 
the stars showed themselves, and 
they were of such a colour that I 
knew they must be weeping; and it 
seemed to me that the birds fell 
dead out of the sky, and there were 
great earthquakes. With that, while 
I wondered in my trance .. . I con- 
ceived that a certain friend came 
unto me, and said, ‘Hast thou not 
heard? She that was thine excel- 
lent lady hath been taken out of 
life!’ 

‘Then I began to weep piteously; 
and not only in mine imagination, 
but with mine eyes, which were wet 
with tears. And... my heart, that 
was so full of love, said unto me, 
‘It is true that our lady lieth dead’; 
and it seemed to me that I went to 
look upon the body wherein that 
blessed and most noble spirit had 
had its abiding-place. ... And there- 
withal I came, with such humility by 
the sight of her that I cried out 


himself a true public benefactor by founding 
the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. 
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upon death, saying, ‘Now come unto 
me, and be not bitter against me 
any longer; surely, there where thou 
hast been, thou hast learned gentle- 
ness. Wherefore come now unto 
me who do greatly desire thee; 
seest thou not that I wear thy 
colour already?’ ” 

Then Dante awoke. Some watch- 
er-on, alarmed by the  sleeper’s 
groans and agonies, had aroused 
him. And he was glad to look upon 
the day again, glad to know that his 
vision had been but a dream. 

Yet, perchance, it might be more 
than this. Was it? Was it? Some- 
how he could not dispel the vision 
from his mind, and it weighed on 
him like a hideous portent, although 
at this time there were for him 
many other considerations to dis- 
tract his woe. 

Dante, be it remembered, was by 
no means merely the love-sick swain 
such as in the Vita Nuova he de- 
scribes himself. On the contrary, 
he was a citizen of Florence and, 
in very truth, a man. Indeed, even 
now, while shedding bitter tears of 
sympathy with the grief of his dear 
lady, he was engaged actively in 
the affairs of the city, participating 
in that bloody war between the 
Guelfs of Florence and the Ghibel- 
lines of Arezzo, which culminated 
at last in a crushing and absolute 
defeat of the Aretines at the fight 
at Campaldino on June 11th, 1289. 

Dante himself took part in the 
battle; and, according to Leonardo 
Bruni, ‘fought vigorously on horse- 
back in the front rank, where he 
was exposed to very real danger; 
for the first shock of battle was be- 
tween the opposing horse.” 

Of these and many other stirring 
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happenings the poet makes no men- 
tion in his story of his love for 
Beatrice» the Vita Nuova gives the 
impression that an absolute happi- 
ness and content reigned in Florence, 
and, moreover, all because Beatrice 
now was forgetting the intensity of 
her grief, and had come “at last 
into such favour with all men, that 
when she passed anywhere folk ran 
to behold her; which thing””—Dante 
declared—‘‘was a deep joy to me.” 

Still, there remained with him the 
horrid memory of his dream; and, 
despite the pleasure which Beatrice’s 
recovery of happiness had given 
him, nothing could dispel it from 
his mind. 

“Certainly it must some time 
come to pass that the very gentle 
Beatrice will die.” The words 
echoed and still re-echoed through 
his heart, until at length—nor was 
it many weeks later—that time did 
come. In fact, but a year after the 
battle of | Campaldino, in June, 
1290, it happened to Dante that, as 
he himself expressed it, “the Lord 
God of Justice called my most gra- 
cious lady unto Himself,” and there- 
by left “the whole city widowed and 
despoiled of all its dignity.” 


IV 


For a while after the death of 
Beatrice, the poet’s grief remained 
quite inconsolable. Yet on the sub- 
ject of his irreparable loss he said 
but little. Words failed him; even 
he could not adequately express his 
anguish. As Mrs. Oliphant has 
written, ‘the sudden tottering of 
reason which is natural to a man 
dazed and bewildered by such a 
calamity” seemed to come over 
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him, and, in his writings, he fell ‘‘to 
babbling, yet with all the intensity 
of his ardent soul, about the num- 
ber nine’ which regulated that love- 
ly concluded life.” 

Then, exactly one year after this 
great sorrow had befallen him, he 
happened to raise his eyes one day, 
and perceived a young and very 
beautiful lady gazing at him from a 
window with a gaze full of pity, 
“so that,’ he said, “the very sum 
of pity appeared gathered togther 
in her.” 

Nor, would it seem, was this the 
only occasion on which he _ thus 
raised his eyes, for, he wrote later, 
‘““Whensoever I was seen of this 
lady she became pale and of a pite- 
ous countenance, as though it had 
been with love; whereby she re- 
membered me many times by our 
most noble lady, who was wont to 
be of a like paleness....” 

“At length, by the constant sight 
of this lady,”’ he added, “‘mine eyes 
began to be gladdened overmuch 
with her company; through which 
thing many times I had much in- 
terest, and rebuked myself as a base 
person; also, many times I cursed 
the unsteadfastness of mine eyes.” 

Now exactly what may have been 
Dante’s relationship to this fair en- 
chantress, it is impossible to say. 
Still, it is very clear that, soon after 
the death of Beatrice, he became in- 
volved in a love affair which was 
very much less spiritual than real. 


1Dante and Beatrice met for the first time 
in their ninth year; nine years later they spoke 
together. And now it came about that, on the 
ninth day of a month in the ninetieth year of 
a century, Beatrice died—a series of coinci- 
dences which surely is not sufficiently striking 
to justify the emphasis Dante lays upon it. 
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He himself referred to this back- 
sliding in his Purgatorio when Bea- 
trice met him and rebuked him 
firmly for his wantonness. And 
there are rumors of other and sim- 
ilar entanglements. One may safe- 
ly assume, then, that despite the ex- 
alted passion of his youth, the di- 
vine poet really was a very suscep- 
tible and human genius. 

So, then, it came about that, be- 
fore long, he decided to take unto 
himself a wife. This, according to 
Boccaccio, he did ‘solely in obedi- 
ence to the advice of relatives, hop- 
ing thereby to find consolation for 
the loss of Beatrice—and a very 
futile hope Boccaccio thought it. 

But he, of course, was a con- 
firmed old cynic, who, on principle, 
regarded marrying as arrant folly. 
Philosophers, he once declared, 
should leave matrimony “to rich 
fools, to noblemen, and to labor- 
ers.” 

But in Dante’s case, one must 
confess, his cynicism was justified. 
The poet’s marriage, in short, was 
not an unalloyed success; though, 
from a strictly worldly point of 
view, most wise and most politic, 
for the lady whom he chose—Gem- 
ma, daughter of Manetto and 
Maria Donati—happened to belong 
to one of the most powerful and 
influential families in all Florence. 

Dante was married to her, it 
would seem, in the little church of 
Santa Maria, a church full with 
memories of Beatrice, in the year 
1293, just when he was beginning 
to write that immortal epic of 
which Beatrice is the central and 
inspiring figure. The bride, there- 
fore, was forced to take up her 
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abode with a husband whose 
thoughts and interests were ab- 
sorbed entirely in the charms and 
virtues of a former love. 

This could hardly have been 
gratifying. Still, despite time-hal- 
lowed credence, there is no suff- 
cient evidence to show that she 
proved herself a bad and shrew- 
ish wife. Indeed, the calumnies 
which have been heaped mercilessly 
on her head are based mainly on 
the words of a man who frankly 
was prejudiced against her. 

Prior to the poet’s marriage, 
Boccaccio wrote, Dante ‘‘had been 
used to spend his time over his 
precious studies whenever he was 
inclined, and would converse with 
kings and princes, dispute with 
philosophers, and frequent the com- 
pany of poets, the burden of whose 
griefs he would share, and thus so- 
lace his own. Now, whenever it 
pleased his new mistress, he must 
at her bidding quit this distinguish- 
ed company, and bear with the talk 
of women, and to avoid a worse 
vexation must not only assent to 
their opinions, but against his in- 
clination must even approve them. 
He who, whenever the presence of 
the vulgar herd had annoyed him, 
had been accustomed to retire to 
some solitary spot, . . must aban- 
don all . . . sweet contemplation 
and . . . must account to his mis- 
tress for every emotion, nay, even 
for every little sigh. 

“Oh! what unspeakable weari- 
ness to have to live day by day, 
and at last to grow old and die, in 
the company of such a suspicious 
being!” 

Much of this, no doubt, was 
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true. But it would be unfair to lay 
all the blame at Gemma’s door. 
She was merely an ordinary woman; 
her husband happened to be a ge- 
nius. It was incompatibility of tem- 
perament, then, that made their 
union an unhappy one; and for this 
Dante was as much to blame as 
she—probably more. 

Gemma, in fact, seems to have 
done her utmost to fulfil worthily 
her duties to him as a wife. At 
any rate, she bore him seven chil- 
dren in seven years—seven children, 
one of whom he had the audacity 
to name Beatrice!—and in addi- 
tion afforded him the full benefit 
of all her influence, so that, as her 
husband, he rose rapidly in civic 
fame, until at last, in 1300, he was 
chosen one of the six Priors of 
Florence—the highest honor that 
could be conferred upon him. 

Soon after he had acquired his 
new dignity, however, Dante be- 
came unavoidably involved in the 
fierce strife which at that time con- 
vulsed Florence, between the two 
Guelf families—the Donati and the 
Cerchi. What is more, he had the 
misfortune to find himself on the 
losing side, and in consequence, at 
the termination of hostilities, was 
exiled from the city, with the reas- 
suring promise that, should he dare 
ever again to show his face inside 
the walls, he would be ‘‘burned with 
fire so that he die.” 

So Dante departed. But he went 
alone; Gemma remained behind in 
Florence; nor did she and her hus- 
band ever meet again. And this, of 
course, may have been because—as 
Boccaccio would have us believe— 
he had already seen too much of 
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her. But surely it is more likely 
that Gemma had seen too much 
of him, this husband still passion- 
ately in love with the memory of 
one long dead. 

For many years after he had 
been hounded from Florence, the 
luckless politician poet wandered 
round Italy trying to arouse popes 
and princes to take interest in his 
afflictions, and help him to regain 
his rights. 

But in 1317, having despaired at 
last of reinstating himself in the 
favor of his countrymen, he retired 
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to Ravenna; and there, with his 
two sons, Pietro and Jacopo, and 
his daughter Beatrice, he lived un- 
til, on September 14th, 1321, in 
his fifty-seventh year, he passed 
away. 

And then “there can be no doubt 
but that,” as Boccaccio has said, 
“he was received into the arms of 
the most noble Beatrice, with 
whom, in the presence of Him who 
is the supreme God, having laid 
aside the miseries of this present 
life, he now joyfully lives in that 
felicity which awaits no end.” 


<1 


In what concerns you much, do not think you have companions; know 


that you are alone in the world. 


<0 


When you travel to the Celestial City, carry no letters of introduction. 
When you knock, ask to see God—none of the servants. 


<1 


If words were invented to conceal thought, I think that newspapers 
are a great improvement on a bad invention. 


<>) 


We hug the earth—how rarely we mount! Methinks we might elevate 
ourselves a little more. We might climb a tree, at least. 


<< 


_ A man’s ignorance sometimes is not only useful, but beautiful, while 
his knowledge, so called, is oftentimes worse than useless, besides being 


ugly. 


<0 


Every man casts a shadow; not his body only, 


mingled spirit. This is his grief. 


but his imperfectly 


THE TRAGEDY OF A 
COMIC SONG 


By LEONARD MERRICK 


LIKE to monopolise a table in a 

restaurant, unless a friend is 
with me, so I resented the young 
man’s presence. Besides, he had a 
melancholy face. If it hadn’t been 
for the piano-organ, I don’t sup- 
pose I should have spoken to him. 
As the organ that was afflicting 
Lisle Street began to volley a com- 
ic song of a day that was dead, he 
started. 

“That tune!” he murmured in 
French. If I did not deceive my- 
self, tears sprang to his eyes. 

I was curious. Certainly, on 
both sides of the Channel, we had 
long ago had more than enough of 
the tune—no self-respecting organ- 
grinder rattled it now. ‘That the 
young Frenchman should wince at 
the tune I understood. But that 
he should weep! 

I smiled sympathetically. “We 
suffered from it over here as well,” 
I remarked. 

“T did not know,” he said, in 
English that reproved my French, 
‘it was sung in London also— 
‘Partant pour le Moulin’ ?” 

“Under another name,” I told 
him, “it was an epidemic.” 

Clearly, the organ had stirred 
distressing memories in him, for 


though we fell to chatting, I could 
see that he neither talked nor 
dined with any relish. As luck 
would have it, too, the instrument 
of torture resumed its répertoire 
well within hearing, and when ‘‘Par- 
tant pour le Moulin” was reached 
again, he clasped his head. 

“You find it so painful?” I in- 
quired. 

“Painful?” he exclaimed. ‘“Mon- 
sieur, it is my ’istory, that comic 
tune! It is to me romance, trag- 
edy, ruin. Will you hear? Wait! 
I shall range my ideas. Listen: 

It is Paris, at Montmartre—we 
are before the door of a laundress. 
A girl approaches. Her gaze is 
troubled, she frowns a little. What 
ails her? I shall tell you: the 
laundress has refused to deliver her 
washing until her bill is paid. And 
the girl cannot pay it—not till Sat- 
urday—and she has need of things 
to put on. It is a moment of 
anxiety. 

She opens the door. Some min- 
utes pass. The girl reappears, 
holding under her arm a little par- 
cel. Good! she has triumphed. In 
coming out she sees a young man, 
pale, abstracted, who stands before 
the shop. He does not attempt 
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to enter. He stands motionless, 
regarding the window with an air 
forlorn. 

‘‘Ah,” she says to herself, “here 
is another customer who cannot pay 
his bill!” 

But wait a little. 
hour what happens? She sees the 
young man again! This time he 
stands before a modest restaurant. 
Does he go in? No, again no! 
He regards the window sorrowfully. 
He sighs. The dejection of his at- 
titude would melt a stone. 

“Poor boy,” she thought; “he 
cannot pay for a dinner either!” 

The affair is not finished. How 
the summer day is beautiful—she 
will do some footing! Figure your- 
self that once more she perceives 
the young man. Now it is before 
the mont-de-piété, the pawnbroker’s. 
She watches him attentively. Here, 
at least, he will enter, she does not 
doubt. She is wrong. It is the 


After ’alf an 


same thing—he regards, he la- 
ments, he turns away! 
“Oh, Mon Dieu,” she. said. 


“Nothing remains to him to pawn 
even!” 

It is too strong! 
him: 

“Monsieur !” 

But, when she has said ‘‘Mon- 
sieur,’ there is the question how 
she shall continue. Now the young 
man regards the girl instead of the 
pawnbroker’s. Her features are 
pretty—or “pretty well;” her cos- 
tume has been made by herself, but 
it is not bad; and she has chic— 
above all she has chic. He asks: 

‘What can I have the pleasure 
to do for you?” 

Remark that she is bohemian, 


She addressed 
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and he also. The conversation was 
like this: 

“Monsieur, three times this 
morning I have seen you. It was 
impossible that I resist speaking. 
You have grief?” 

“Frightful!” he said. 

“Perhaps,” she added timidly, 
‘you have hunger also?” 

‘A hunger insupportable, mad- 
emoiselle!” 

“T myself am extremely hard up, 
monsieur, but will you permit that 
I offer you what I can?” 

“Angel!” the young man _ ex- 
claimed. ‘There must be wings 
under your coat. But I beg of you 
not to fly yet. I shall tell you the 
reason of my grief. If you will do 
me the honor to seat yourself at the 
café opposite, we shall be able to 
talk more pleasantly.” 

This appeared strange enough, 
this invitation from a young man 
who she had supposed was starving; 
but wait a little! Her amazement 
increased when, to pay for the wine 
he had ordered, her companion 
threw on to the table a bank-note 
with a gesture absolutely careless. 

She was in danger of distrusting 
her eyes. 

“Is it a dream?” she cried. “Is 
it a vision from the Thousand and 
One Nights, or is it really a bank- 
note?” 

‘““Mademoiselle, it is the mess of 
pottage,” the young man answered 
gloomily. “It is the cause of my 
sadness: for that miserable money, 
and more that is to come, I have 
sold my birthright.” 

She was on a ship—no, what is 
it, your expression ?>—“‘at sea”! 
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“I am a poet,” he explained; 


“but perhaps you may not know my 
work; I am not celebrated. I am 
Tricotrin, mademoiselle — Gustave 
Tricotrin, at your feet! For years 
I have written, aided by ambition, 
and an uncle who manufactures silk 
in Lyons. Well, the time is ar- 
rived when he is monstrous, this 
uncle. He says to me, ‘Gustave, 
this cannot last—you make no liy- 
ing, you make nothing but debts. 
(My tragedies he ignores.) Either 
you must be a poet who makes 
money, or you must be a partner 
who makes silk.’ How could I de- 
fy him?—he holds the purse. It 
was unavoidable that I stooped. 
He has given me a sum to satisfy 
my creditors, and Monday I de- 
part for Lyons. In the meantime, 
I take tender farewells of the fa- 
miliar scenes I shall perhaps never 
behold again.” 

‘How I have been mistaken!” 
she exclaimed. And then: “But the 
hunger you confessed?” 

“Of the soul, mademoiselle,”’ said 
the poet—‘‘the most bitter!” 

‘‘And you have no difficulties with 
— the laundress ?”’ 

“None,” he groaned. “But in 
the bright days of poverty that have 
fled forever, I have had many dif- 
ficulties with her. This morning I 
reconstituted the situation—I imag- 
ined myself without a sou, and with- 
out a collar.” 

“The little restaurant,” she ques- 
tioned, ‘‘where I saw you dining on 
the odour?” 

“T figured fondly to myself that 
I was ravenous and that I dared 
not enter. It was sublime.” 

“The monte-de-piéte ?” 


” 
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“There imagination restored to 
me the vanished moments when I 
have mounted with suspense, and 
my last deplorable suit of clothes.” 
His emotion was profound. “It is 
my youth to which I am bidding 
adieu!” he cried. “It is more than 
that—it is my aspirations and my 
renown!” 

“But you have said that you have 
no renown,” she reminded him. 

“So much the more painful,” 
said the young man; “‘the hussy we 
could not win is always the fairest 
—TI part from renown even more 
despairingly than from youth.” 

She felt an amusement, an in- 
terest. But soon it was the turn of 
him to feel an interest—the in- 
terest that had consequences so im- 
portant, so ’eart-breaking, so fa- 
tales! We had demanded of her, 
most naturally, her history, and this 
she related to him in a style dra- 
matic. Myself, I have not the style 
dramatic, though I avow to you I 
admire that. 

“We are in a provincial town,” 
she said to the young man, ‘“‘we are 
in Rouen—the workroom of a mod- 
iste. Have no embarrassment, Mon- 
sieur Tricotrin, you, at least, are 
invisible to the girls who sew! They 
sew all day and talk little—already 
they are tristes, resigned. Among 
them sits one who is different—one 
passionate, ambitious—a girl who 
burns to be divette, singer, who is 
devoured by longings for applause, 
fashion, wealth. She has made the 
acquaintance of a little pastry-cook. 
He has become fascinated, they are 
afianced. In a month she will be 
married.” 

The young man, Tricotrin, well 
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understood that the girl she de- 
scribed was herself. 

‘What does she consider while 
she sits sewing?” she continued. 
“That the pastry-cook loves her, 
that he is generous, that she will 
do her most to be to him a good 
wife? Not at all. Far from that! 
She considers, on the contrary, that 
she was a fool to promise him; she 
considers how she shall escape— 
from him, from Rouen, from her 
ennui—she seeks to fly to Paris. 
Alas! she has no money, not a 
franc. And she sews—always she 
sews in the dull room—and her 
spirit rebels.” 


“Good!” said the poet. “It is 
a capital first instalment.” 
“The time goes on. There re- 


mains only a week to the marriage 
morning. The little home is pre- 
pared, the little pastry-cook is full 
of joy. Alors, one evening they go 
out; for her the sole attraction in 
the town is the hall of varieties. 
Yes, it is third-class, it is not great 
things; however, it is the only one 
in Rouen. He purchases two tickets. 
What a misfortune—it is the last 
temptation to her! They stroll 
back; she takes his arm—under 
the moon, under the stars; but she 
sees only the lamps of Paris—she 
sees only that he can say nothing 
she cares to hear!” 

“Ah, unhappy man!” murmured 
the poet. 

“They sit at a café table, and he 
talks, the fiancé, of the bliss that is 
to come to them. She attends to 
not a word, not a syllable. While 
she smiles, she questions herself, 
frenzied, how she can escape. She 
has commanded a sirop. As she 
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lifts her glass to the syphon, her 
gaze falls on the ring she wears— 
the ring of their betrothal. “To the 
future, cher ange!’ says the fiancé. 
‘To the future, vieux chéri!’ she 
says. And she laughs in her heart 
—for she resolves to sell the ring!” 

Tricotrin had become absolutely 
enthralled. 

“She obtained for the ring forty- 
five francs the next day—and for 
the little pastry-cook all is finished. 
She wrote him a letter—‘Good-by.’ 
He has lost his reason. Mad with. 
despair, he has flung himself be- 
fore an electric cary and is killed 

. It is strange,” she added to 
‘he ‘poet, who regarded her with 
consternation, ‘“‘that I did not think 
sooner of the ring that was always 
on my finger, n’est-ce-pas? It may 
be that never before had I felt so 
furious an impulse to desert him. 
It may be also—that there was no 
ring and no pastry-cook!’’ And she 
broke into peals of laughter. 


“Ah, Mon Dieu,” exclaimed the 
young man, “but you are enchant- 
ing! Let us go to breakfast—you 
are the kindred soul I have looked 
for all my life. By-the-bye, I may 
as well know your name?” 

Then, monsieur, this poor girl 
who had trembled before her laun- 
dress, she told him a name which 
was going, in a while, to crowd 
the Ambassadeurs and be famous 
through all Paris—a name which 
was to mean caprices, folly, extrav- 
agance the most wilful and reckless. 
She answered—and it said nothing 
yet—‘‘My name is Paulette Fleu- 
ry 

The piano-organ stopped short, 
as if it knew the Frenchman had 
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reached a crisis in his narrative. He 
folded his arms and nodded im- 
pressively. 

“Voila! Monsieur, I ’ave intro- 
duced you to Paulette Fleury! It 
was her beginning.” 


He offered me a cigarette, and 
frowned, lost in thought at the lady 
who was chopping bread behind the 
counter. 

“Listen,” he resumed: 

They have breakfasted; they 
have fed the sparrows around their 
chairs, and they have strolled under 
the green trees in the sunshine. She 
was singing then at a little café con- 
cert the most obscure. It is ar- 
ranged, before they part, that in 
the evening he shall go to applaud 
her. 

He had a friend, young also, a 
composer, named Nicholas Pitou. 
I cannot express to you the devo- 
tion that existed between them. 
Pitou was employed at a publisher’s, 
but the publisher paid him not much 
better than his art. The comrades 
have shared everything: the loans 
from the mont-de-piété, the attic, 
and the dreams. In Montmartre it 
was said, ‘““Tricotrin and Pitou” as 
one says ‘Orestes and Pylades.”’ It 
is beautiful such affection, hein? 
Listen! 

Tricotrin has recounted to his 
friend his meeting with Paulette, 
and when the hour for the concert 
is arrived, Pitou accompanied him. 
The musician, however, was, per- 
haps, the more sedate. He has 
gone with little expectation; his in- 
terest was not high. 

What a surprise he has had! He 
has found her an actress—an artist 
to the end of the fingers. Tricotrin 
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was astonished also. The two 
friends, the poet and composer, said 
‘Mon Dieu!” They regarded the 
one the other. They said “Mon 
Dieu!” again. Soon Pitou has re- 
quested of Tricotrin an introduc- 
tion. It is agreed. Tricotrin has 
presented his friend, and invited the 
chanteuse to drink a bock—a glass 
of beer. . . . A propos, you take 
a liqueur, monsier, yes? What li- 
queur you take? Sst, garcon! ... 
Well, you conjecture, no doubt, 
what I shall say? Before the bock 
was finished, they were in love with 
her—both! 

At the door of her lodging, Paul- 
ette has given to each a pressure of 
the hand, and said gently, ‘Till to- 
morrow.” 

“IT worship her!” Tricotrin told 
Pitou. 

“T have found my ideal!’ Pitou 
answered Tricotrin. 

It is superb, such friendship, 
hein? 

In the mind of the poet who had 
accomplished tragedies majestic— 
in the mind of the composer, the 
most classical in Montmartre— 
there had been born a new ambi- 
tion: it was to write a comic song 
for Paulette Fleury! 

It appears to you droll, per- 
haps? Monsieur, to her lover, the 
humblest divetie is more than Patti. 
In all the world there can be no joy 
so thrilling as to hear the music of 
one’s brain sung by the woman one 
adores—unless it be to hear the 
woman one adores give forth one’s 
verse. I believe it has been ac- 
cepted as a fact, this; nevertheless 
it is true. 

Yes, already the idea had come 
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to them, and Paulette was well 
pleased when they told her of it. 
Oh, she knew they loved her, both, 
and with both she coquetted. But 
with their intention she did not 
coquet; as to that she was in earn- 
est. Every day they discussed it 
with enthusiasm—they were to 
write a song that should make for 
her a furore. 

What happened? I shall tell 
you. Monday, when Tricotrin was 
to depart for Lyons, he informed 
his uncle that he will not go. No 
less than that! His uncle was furi- 
ous—I do not blame him—but 
naturally Tricotrin has argued, ‘‘If 
I am to create for Paulette her 
great chance, I must remain in 
Paris to study Paulette! I cannot 
create in an atmosphere of com- 
merce. I require the Montmartrois, 
the boulevards, the inspiration of 
her presence.” Isn't it? 

And Pitou—whose very soul had 
been enraptured in his leisure by a 
fugue he was composing—Pitou 
would have no more of it. He al- 
lowed the fugue to grow dusty, 
while day and night he thought al- 
ways of refrains that ran “Zim-la- 
zim-la zim-boum-boum!’ Constant- 
ly they conferred, the comrades. 
They told the one the other how 
they loved her; and then they beat 
their heads, and besought of Prov- 
idence a fine idea for the comic 
song. 

It was their thought supreme. 
The silk manufacturer has washed 
his ’ands of Tricotrin, but he has 
not cared—there remained to him 
still one of the bank-notes. As for 
Pitou, who neglected everything ex- 
cept to find his melody for Paulette, 
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the publisher has given him the 
sack. Their acquaintances ridiculed 
the sacrifices made for her. But, 
monsieur, when a man loves truly, 
to make a sacrifice for the woman 
is to make a present to himself. 


Nevertheless, I avow to you that 
they fretted because of her co- 
quetry. One hour it seemed that 
Pitou had gained her heart; the next 
her encouragement has been all to 
Tricotrin. Sometimes they have 
said to her: 

“Paulette, it is true we are as 
Orestes and Pylades, but there can 
be only one King of Eden at the 
time. Is is Orestes or Pylades that 
you mean to crown?” 

Then she would laugh and re- 


ply: 

“How can I say? I like you 
both so much I can never make up 
my mind which to like best.” 

It was not satisfactory. 

And always she added, “In the 


meantime, where is the song?” 


Ah, the song, that song, how 
they sought it!—on the Butte, and 
in the Bois, and round the Halles. 
Often they have tramped Paris till 
daybreak, meditating the great 
chance for Paulette. And at last 
the poet has discovered it: for each 
verse a different phase of life, but 
through it all, the pursuit of gaiety, 
the fever of the dance—the gaiety 
of youth, the gaiety of dotage, the 
gaiety of despair! It should be 
the song of the pleasure-seekers— 
the voices of Paris when the lamps 
are lit. 

Monsieur, if we sat ’ere in the 
restaurant until it closed I could not 
describe to you how passionately 
Tricotrin, the devoted Tricotrin, 
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worked for her. He has studied 
her without cease; he has studied 
her attitudes, her expressions. He 
has taken his lyric as if it were ma- 
terial and cut it to her figure; he 
has taken it as if it were plaster, 
and moulded it upon her manner- 
isms. There was not a moue that 
she made, not a pretty trick that 
she had, not a word that she liked 
to sing for which he did not pro- 
vide an opportunity. At the last 
line, when the pen fell from his 
fingers, he shouted to Pitou, ‘“Com- 
rade, be brave—I have won her!” 

And Pitou? Monsieur, if we sat 
ere till they prepared the tables for 
déjeuner to-morrow, I could not de- 
scribe to you how passionately Pitou, 
the devoted Pitou, worked that she 
might have a grand popularity by his 
music. At dawn, when he has found 
that strepitoso passage, which is the 
hurrying of the feet, he wakened the 
poet and cried, “Mon ami, I pity 
you—she is mine!”’ It was the souls 
of two men when it was finished, that 
comic song they made for her! It 
was the song the organ has ground 
out—‘‘Partant pour le Moulin.” 

And then they rehearsed it, the 
three of them over and over, invent- 
ing always new effects. And then the 
night for the song is arrived. It has 
rained all day, and they have walked 
together in the rain—the singer, and 
the men who loved her, both—to the 
little café-concert where she would 
appear. 

They tremble in the room, among 
the crowd, Pitou and Tricotrin; they 
are agitated. There are others who 
sing—it says nothing to them. In the 
room, in the Future, there is only 
Paulette! 
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It is very hot in the café-concert, 
and there is too much noise. At last 
they ask her: ‘‘Is she nervous?” She 
shakes her head: ‘“‘Mais non!”’ She 
smiles to them. 


Attend! It is her turn. Ouf; but 
it is hot in the café-concert, and 
there is too much noise! She mounts 
the platform. The audience are care- 
less; it continues, the jingle of the 
glasses, the hum of talk. She begins. 
Beneath the table Tricotrin has 
gripped the hand of Pitou. 


Wait! Regard the crowd that 
look at her! The glasses are silent, 
now, hein? The talk has stopped. 
To a great actress is come her 
chance. There is not too much noise 
in the café-concert! 

But, when she finished! What an 
uproar! Never will she forget it. 
A thousand times she has told the 
story, how it was written—the song 
—and how it made her famous. Be- 
fore two weeks she was the attrac- 
tion of the Ambassadeurs, and all 
Paris has raved of Paulette Fleury. 


Tricotrin and Pitou were mad 
with joy. Certainly Paris did not 
rave of Pitou or Tricotrin—there 
have not been many that remem- 
bered who wrote the song; and it 
earned no money for them, either, 
because it was hers—the gift of their 
love. Still, they were enraptured. 
To both of them she owed equally, 
and more than ever it was a question 
which would be the happy man. 


Listen! When they are gone to 
call on her one afternoon she was 
not at ’ome. What had happened? 
I shall tell you. There was a noodle, 
rich—what you call a “Johnnie in 
the Stalls’ —who became infatuated 
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with her at the Ambassadeurs. He 
whistled ‘“‘Partant pour le Moulin” 
all the days, and went to hear it all 
the nights. Well, she was not at 
ome because she married him. Ab- 
solutely they were married! Her 
lovers have told it at the door. 

What a moment! Figure your- 
self what they have suffered, both! 
They had worshipped her, they had 
made sacrifices for her, they had cre- 
ated for her her grand success; and, 
as a consequence of that song, she 
was the wife of the “Johnnie in the 
Stalls!” 

Far down the street, but, yet dis- 
tinct, the organ revived the tune 
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again. My Frenchman shuddered, 
and got up. 

“T cannot support it,” he mur- 
mured. ‘You understand? The as- 
sociations are too pathetic.” 

‘They must be harrowing,” I said. 
“Before you go, there is one thing 
I should like to ask you if I may. 
Have I had the honour of meeting 
Monsieur Tricotrin, or Monsieur 
Pitou?” 

He stroked his hat, and gazed at 
me in sad surprise. “Ah, but neither, 
monsieur,” he groaned. ‘“The asso- 
ciations are much more ’arrowing 
than that—I was the ‘Johnnie in the 
Stalls’ !” 


<1 


Our thoughts are the epochs of our lives; all else is but as a journal of 
the winds that blew while we were here. 


<1 


Nothing was ever so familiar and startling to a man as his own thoughts. 
<> 


A man of fine perceptions is more truly feminine than a merely senti- 


mental woman. 


<>) 


_ Do not trouble yourself much to get new things, whether clothes or 
friends. Turn the old; return to them. Things do not change: we change. 


Sell your clothes and keep your thoughts. 


want society. 


God will see that you do not 


<>) 


The man is the richest whose pleasures are the cheapest. 


<0 


I believe in the forest, in the meadow, and in the night in which the 


corn grows. 


<1 


Man is continually saying to woman, Why will you not be more wise? 
Woman is continually saying to man, Why will you not be more loving? It 
is not in their wills to be wise or to be loving; but unless each is both wise 
and loving, there can be neither wisdom nor love. 


A CHAMBERMAID’S DIARY 


By OCTAVE MIRBEAU 


II 


September 15. 


| have not yet written a single 
time the name of my masters. 
It is a ridiculous and comical name: 
Lanlaire; Monsieur and Madame 
Lanlaire. You see at once the 
plays that can be made on such a 
name, and the jokes to which it is 
bound to give rise. As for their 
Christian names, they are, perhaps, 
more ridiculous than their surname, 
and, if I may say so, they complete 
it. That of Monsieur is Isidore; 
that of Madame, Euphrasie. Eu- 
phrasie! Think of it! 

I have just been to the haber- 
dasher’s to match some silk. And 
the woman who keeps the shop has 
given me some information as to 
the house. It is not delightful. 
But, to be just, I must say that I 
have never met such a chattering 
jade. If the dealers of whom my 
masters buy speak in this way of 
them, what must be said of them by 
those whom they de not patronize? 
My! but they have good tongues in 
the country. 

Monsieur’s father was a manu- 
facturer of cloths, and a banker, at 
Louviers. He went into a fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy that emptied all the 
little purses of the region, and was 
condemned to ten years’ imprison- 


ment, which, in view of the for- 
geries, abuses of confidence, and 
crimes of all sorts, that he had 
committed, was deemed a very light 
sentence. While he was serving his 
time at Gaillon, he died. But he 
had taken care to put aside, and in 
a safe place, it seems, four hundred 
and fifty thousand francs, which 
artfully withheld from the ruined 
creditors, constitute Monsieur’s en- 
tire personal fortune. Ah! you see, 
it is no trick at all to be rich. 
Madame’s father was much worse, 
although he was never sentenced to 
imprisonment, and departed this life 
respected by all the respectable peo- 
ple. He was a dealer inmen. The 
haberdasher explained to me that, 
under Napoleon III, when every- 
body was not obliged to serve in the 
army, as is the case to-day, the rich 
young men who were drawn by lot 
for service had the right to send a 
substitute. They applied to an 
agency or to a Monsieur who, in 
consideration of a premium varying 
from one to two thousand francs, 
according to the risks at the time, 
found them a poor devil, who con- 
sented to take their place in the 
regiment for seven years, and, in 
case of war, to die for them. Thus 
was carried on in France the trade 
in whites, as in Africa the trade 
in blacks. There were men mar- 
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kets, like cattle-markets, but for a 
more horrible butchery. That does 
not greatly astonish me. Are there, 
then, none to-day? What, I should 
like to know, are the employment- 
bureaus and the public houses, if 
not slave-fairs, butcher-shops for the 
sale of human meat? 

According to the haberdasher, it 
was a very lucrative business, and 
Madame’s father, who had a mo- 
nopoly of it for the entire depart- 
ment, showed great skill in it,—that 
is to say, he kept for himself and 
put in his pocket the larger part of 
the premium. Ten years ago he 
died, mayor of Mesnil-Roy, substi- 
tute justice of the peace, councillor- 
general, president of the board of 
vestrymen, treasurer of the charity 
bureau, decorated, and leaving, in 
addition to the Priory, which he 
had bought for nothing, twelve hun- 
dred thousand francs, of which six 
hundred thousand went to Ma- 
dame,—for Madame has a brother 
who has gone to the bad, and they 
do not know what has become of 
him. Well, say what you will, that 
is money that can hardly be called 
clean, if, indeed, there be any clean 
money. For my part, it is very 
simple; I have seen nothing but 
dirty money and wicked wealth. 

The Lanlaires—is it not enough 
to disgust you?—have, then, more 
than a million. They do nothing 
but economize, and they spend 
hardly a third of their income. 
Curtailing everything, depriving 
others and themselves, haggling bit- 
terly over bills, denying their words, 
recognizing no agreements save 
those that are written and signed, 
one must keep an eye on them, and 
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in business affairs never open the 
door for any dispute whatever. 
They immediately take advantage 
of it, to avoid payment, especially 
with the little dealers who cannot 
afford the costs of a lawsuit, and 
the poor devils who are defence- 
less. Naturally, they never give 
anything, except from time to time 
to the church, for they are very 
pious. As for the poor, they may 
die of hunger before the door of 
the Priory, imploring and wailing. 
The door remains always closed. 

“TI even believe,” said the haber- 
dasher, “that, if they could take 
something from the beggar’s sack, 
they would do it remorselessly, with 
a savage joy.” And she added, by 
way of a monstrous example: 

“All of us here who earn our 
living with difficulty, when giving 
hallowed bread, buy cake for the 
purpose. It is a point of propriety 
and pride. They, the dirty misers, 
they distribute.—what? Bread, my 
dear young woman. And not first- 
class bread at that, not even white 
bread. No, workman’s bread. Is it 
not shameful,—people as rich as 
they are? Why, one day the wife 
of Paumier, the cooper, heard Ma- 
dame Lanlaire say to the priest, 
who was mildly reproaching her for 
this avarice: ‘Monsieur le curé, 
that is always good enough for 
these people.’ ”’ 

One must be just, even with his 
masters. Though there is only one 
voice in regard to Madame, they 
have nothing against Monsieur. 
They do not detest Monsieur. All 
agree in declaring that Monsieur 
is not proud, that he would be gen- 
erous to people, and would do much 
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good, if he could. The trouble is 
that he cannot. Monsieur is noth- 
ing in his own house,—less than 
the servants, badly treated as they 
are, less than the cat, to whom 
everything is allowed. Little by 
little, and for the sake of tranquil- 
lity, he has abrogated all his author- 
ity as master of the house, all his 
dignity as a man, into the hands of 
his wife. Madame directs, regu- 
lates, organizes, administers every- 
thing. Madame attends to 
stable, to the yard, to the garden, 
to the cellar, and to the woodhouse, 
and is sure to find something amiss 
everywhere. Never do things go to 
her liking, and she continually pre- 
tends that they are being robbed. 
What an eye she has! It is incon- 
ceivable. They play her no tricks, 
be sure, for she knows them all. 
She pays the bills, collects the divi- 
dends and rents, and makes the 
bargains. She has the devices of 
an old bookkeeper, the indelicacies 
of a corrupt process-server, the in- 
genious strategy of a usurer. It is 
incredible. Of course she holds the 
purse, and ferociously; and_ she 
never loosens the strings, except to 
let in more money. She leaves 
Monsieur without a sou; the poor 
man has hardly enough to buy his 
tobacco. In the midst of his wealth, 
he is even more destitute than the rest 
of us here. However, he does not 
balk; he never balks. He obeys like 
the comrades. Oh! how queer he is 
at times, with his air of a tired and 
submissive dog! When, Madame 
being out, there come a dealer with 
a bill, a poor man with his poverty, 
a messenger who wants a tip, you 
ought to see Monsieur. Monsieur 
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is really a comical sight. He fum- 
bles in his pockets, gropes about, 
blushes, apologizes, and says, with 
a sorrowful face: 

“Why, I have no change about 
me. I have only thousand-franc 
bills. Have you change for a thou- 
sand francs? No? Then you will 
have to call again.” 

Thousand-franc bills, he, who 
never has a hundred sous about 
him. Even his letter-paper Madame 
keeps locked in a closet, of which 
she holds the key, and she gives it 
out to him sheet by sheet, grum- 
bling: 

“Thank you, but you use a tre- 
mendous amount of paper. To 
whom, then, can you be writing that 
you use so much?” 

The only thing that they reproach 
him with, the only thing that they 
do not understand, is the undigni- 
fied weakness in consequence of 
which he allows himself to be led 
in this way by such a shrew. For 
no one is ignorant of the fact—in- 
deed, Madame shouts it from the 
house-top—that Monsieur and Ma- 
dame are no longer anything to each 
other. Madame, who has some in- 
ternal disease and can have no 
children, will not allow him to ap- 
proach her. 

“Then,” asked the haberdasher, 
in finishing her conversation, “why 
is Monsieur so good and so cow- 
ardly toward a woman who denies 
him not only money, but pleasure? 
I would bring him to his senses, 
and rudely, too.” 

And this is what happens. When 
Monsieur, who is a vigorous man, 
and who is also a kindly man, 
wishes to enjoy himself away from 
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home, or to bestow a little charity 
upon a poor man, he is reduced to 
ridiculous expedients, to clumsy ex- 
cuses, to not very dignified loans, 
the discovery of which by Madame 
brings on terrible scenes,—quarrels 
that often last for months. Then 
Monsieur is seen going off through 
the fields, walking, walking, like a 
madman, making furious and threat- 
ening gestures, crushing the turf be- 
neath his feet, talking to himself, 
in the wind, in the rain, in the 
snow; and then coming back at 
night more timid, more bowed, 
more trembling, more conquered 
than ever. 

The curious, and also the melan- 
choly, part of the matter is that, 
and amid the worst recriminations 
of the haberdasher, among these un- 
veiled infamies, this shameful vile- 
ness, which is hawked from mouth 
to mouth, from shop to shop, from 
house to house, it is evident that the 
jealously of the town’s-people to- 
ward the Lanlaires is even greater 
than their contempt for them. In 
spite of their criminal uselessness, 
of their social wrong-doing, in spite 
of all that they crush under the 
weight of their hideous million, this 
million none the less surrounds them 
with a halo of respectability, and al- 
most of glory. The people bow 
lower to them than to others, and 
receive them more warmly than 
others. They call—with what 
fawning civility!—_the dirty hovel 
in which they live in the filth of 
their soul, the chateau. To stran- 
gers coming to inquire concerning 
the curiosities of the region I am 
sure the haberdasher herself, hateful 
though she is, would answer: 
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“We have a beautiful church, a 
beautiful fountain, and, above all, 
we have something else very beauti- 
ful,—the Lanlaires, who possess a 
million and live in a chateau. They 
are frightful people, and we are 
very proud of them.” 

The worship of a million! It is 
a low sentiment, common not only 
to the bourgeois, but to most of us 
also,—the little, the humble, the 
penniless of this world. And I my- 
self, with my frank ways and my 
threats to break everything, even I 
am not free from this. I, whom 
wealth oppresses; I, who owe to it 
my sorrows, my vices, my hatreds, 
the bitterest of my humiliations, and 
my impossible dreams, and the per- 
petual torment of my life,—well, 
as soon as I find myself in presence 
of a rich man, I cannot help look- 
ing upon him as an exceptional and 
beautiful being, as a sort of mar- 
vellous divinity, and, in spite of my- 
self, surmounting my will and my 
reason, I feel rising, from the 
depths of my being, toward this rich 
man, who is very often an imbecile, 
and sometimes a murderer, some- 
thing like an incense of admiration. 
Is it not stupid? And why? Why? 

On leaving this dirty haberdash- 
er, and this strange shop, where, by 
the way, it was impossible for me 
to match my silk, I reflected with 
discouragement upon all that this 
woman had told me about my mas- 
ters, It was drizzling. The sky 
was as dirty as the soul of this 
dealer in pinchbeck. I slipped along 
the slimy pavement of the street, 
and, furious against the haberdasher 
and against my masters, and against 
myself, furious against this country 
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sky, against this mud, in which my 
heart and my feet were splashing, 
against the incurable sadness of the 
little town, I kept on repeating to 
myself : 

“Well, here is a clean place for 


you! I had seen everything but 
this. A nice hole I have fallen 
into!” 


Ah! yes, a nice hole indeed! And 
here is something more. 

Madame dresses herself all 
alone, and does her own hair. She 
locks herself securely in her dress- 
ing-room, and it is with difficulty 
that I can obtain an entrance. God 
knows what she does in there for 
hours and hours! This evening, 
unable to restrain myself, I knocked 
at the door squarely. And here is 
the little conversation that ensued 
between Madame and myself: 

seb acwtac |? 

‘Who is there?” 

Ah! that sharp, shrill voice, 
which one would like to force back 
into her throat with one’s fist! 

“Tt is I, Madame.” 

“What do you want?” 

“T come to do the dressing-room.”’ 

“Tt is done. Go away. And 
come only when I ring for you.” 

That is to say that 1 am not 
even the chambermaid here. I do 
not know what I am here, and what 
my duties are. And yet, to dress 
and undress my mistresses and to 
do their hair is the only part of 
my work that I like. I like to play 
with nightgowns, with dresses and 
ribbons, to dabble among the linens, 
the hats, the laces, the furs, to rub 
my mistresses after the bath, to 
powder them, to rub their feet with 
pumice-stone, to perfume their 
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breasts, to oxygenize their hair, to 
know them, in short, from the tips 
of their slippers to the peak of 
their chignon, to see them all naked. 
In this way they become for you 
something else than a mistress, al- 
most a friend or an accomplice, 
often a slave. One inevitably be- 
comes the confidant of a heap of 
things, of their pains, of their vices, 
of their disappointments in love, of 
the inner secrets of the household, 
of their diseases. To say nothing 
of the fact that, when one is adroit, 
one holds them by a multitude of 
details which they do not even sus- 
pect. One gets much more out of 
them. It is at once profitable and 
amusing. That is how I understand 
the work of a chambermaid. 

You cannot imagine how many 
there are—how shall I say that ?— 
how many there are who are in- 
decent and lewd in their privacy, 
even among those who, in society, 
pass for the most reserved and the 
most strict, and whose virtue is sup- 
posed to be unassailable. Ah! in the 
dressing-rooms how the masks fali! 
How the proudest fronts crack and 
crumble! 

Well, what am I going to do 
here? In this country hole, with an 
impertinent minx like my new mis- 
tress, I have no favors to dream of, 
no distractions to hope for. I shall 
do stupid housework, wearisome 
sewing, and nothing else. Ah! 
when I remember the places where 
I have served, that makes my situ- 
ation still sadder, more intolerably 
sad. And I have a great desire to 
go away,—to make my bow once 
for all to this country of savages. 

Just now [ met Monsieur on the 
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stairs. He was starting for a hunt. 
Monsieur looked at me with a 
salacious air. Again he asked me: 

“Well, Célestine, are you getting 
accustomed to the place?” 

Decidedly, it is a mania with him. 
I answered: 

“I do not know yet, Monsieur.” 

Then, with effrontery: 

“And Monsieur, is he getting ac- 
customed here?” 

Monsieur _ burst 
Monsieur takes a joke well. 
sieur is really good-natured. 

“You must get accustomed, Cé- 
lestine.. You must get accustomed. 
Sapristil” 

I was in a humor of boldness. 
Again I answered: 

“T will try, Monsieur,—with 
Monsieur’s aid.” 

I think that Monsieur was going 
to say something very stiff to me. 
His eyes shone like two coals. But 
Madame appeared at the top of the 
stairs. Monsieur was off in his di- 
rection. I in mine. It was a pity. 

This evening, through the door 
of the salon, | heard Madame say- 
ing to Monsieur, in the amiable 
tone that you can imagine: 

“T wish no familiarity with my 
servants.” 

Her servants? Are not Ma- 
dame’s servants Monsieur’s  ser- 
vants? Well, indeed! 


out laughing. 
Mon- 


III 


September 18. 


HIS morning (Sunday) I went 

to mass. 
I have already declared that, 
without being pious, I have religion 
all the same. Say and do what you 
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like, religion is always religion. The 
rich, perhaps, can get along without 
it, but it is necessary for people like 
us. I know very well that there are 
individuals who make use of it in a 
rather queer fashion,—that many 
priests and good sisters scarcely do 
it honor. But never mind. When 
one is unhappy,—and, in our call- 
ing, we get more than our share of 
unhappiness,—it is the only thing 
that will soothe you. Only that, and 
love. Yes, but love, that is another 
sort of consolation. Consequently, 
even in impious houses, I never 
missed mass. In the first place, 
mass is an excursion, a distraction, 
time gained from the daily ennui of 
the household. And, above all, we 
meet comrades, hear stories, and 
form acquaintances. Ah! if, on go- 
ing out of the chapel of the As- 
sumptionists, I had wished to listen 
to the good-looking old gentlemen 
who whispered psalms of a curious 
sort in my ears, perhaps I should 
not be here to-day. 

To-day the weather is improved. 
There is a beautiful sun,—one of 
those misty suns that make walking 
agreeable and the sadness less bur- 
densome. I know not why, but, 
under the influence of this blue and 
gold morning, I have something 
like gaiety in my heart. 

We are aboyt a mile from the 
church. The way leading to it is a 
pleasant one,—a little path winding 
between hedges. In spring it must 
be full of flowers, wild cherry trees, 
and the hawthorns that smell so 
good. I love the hawthorns. They 
remind me of things when I was a 
little girl. Otherwise the country is 
like the country everywhere else: 
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there is nothing astonishing about 
it. It is a very wide valley, and 
then, yonder, at the end of the 
valley, there are hills. In the valley 
there is a river, on the hills there 
is a forest; all covered with a veil 
of fog, transparent and gilded, 
which hides the landscape too much 
to suit me. 

Oddly enough, I keep my fidelity 
to nature as it is in Brittany. I 
have it in my blood. Nowhere else 
does it seem to me as beautiful; 
nowhere else does it speak better to 
my soul. Even among the richest 
and most fertile fields of Normandy 
I am homesick for the moors, and 
for that tragic and splendid sea 
where I was born. And this recol- 
lection, suddenly called up, casts a 
cloud of melancholy into the gaiety 
of this delightful morning. 

On the way I meet women and 
women. With prayer-books under 
their arms, they, too, are going to 
mass,—cooks, chambermaids, and 
barn-yard scullions, thick-set and 
clumsy, and with the slow and sway- 
ing gait of animals. How queerly 
they are rigged out, in their holli- 
day garb,—perfect mops. They 
smell powerfully of the country, and 
it is easy to see that they have not 
served in Paris. They look at me 
with curiosity,—a curiosity at once 
distrustful and sympathetic. They 
note enviously, in detail, my hat, my 
closely-fitting gown, my little baize 
jacket, and my umbrella rolled in 
its silk cover. My costume—that of 
a lady—astonishes them, and espe- 
cially, I think, my coquettish and 
smart way of wearing it. They 
nudge each other with their elbows, 
make enormous eyes, and open their 
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mouths immoderately, to show each 
other my luxury and my style. And 
I go tripping along, nimbly and 
lightly, with my pointed shoes, and 
boldly lifting up my dress, which 
makes a sound of rustling silk 
against the skirts beneath. What 
can you expect? For my part, I 
am glad to be admired. 

As they pass me, I hear them say 
to each other, in a whisper: 

“That is the new chambermaid 
at the Priory.” 

One of them, short, fat, red- 
faced, asthmatic, and who seems to 
have great difficulty in carrying an 
immense paunch on legs widely 
spread apart, undoubtedly to the 
better steady it, approaches me with 
a smile, a thick, glutinous smile on 
her gluttonous lips: 

“You are the new chambermaid 
at the Priory? Your name is Cé- 
lestine? You arrived from Paris 
four days ago?” 

She knows everything already. 
She is familiar with everything, and 
with me. And there is nothing 
about this paunchy body, about this 
walking goatskin, that so amuses me 
as the musketeer hat, — a large, 
black, felt hat, whose plumes sway 
in the breeze. 

She continues: 

“My name is Rose, Mam/zelle 
Rose; I am at M. Mauger’s, the 
next place to yours; he is a former 
captain. Perhaps you have already 
seen him?” 

“No, Mademoiselle.” 

“You might have seen him over 
the hedge that separates the two 
estates. He is always working in 
the garden. He is still a fine man, 
you know.” 
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We walk more slowly, for Mam’- 
zelle Rose is almost stifling. She 
wheezes like a foundered mare. 
With every breath her chest ex- 
pands and contracts, then to expand 
again. She says, chopping her 
words: 

“I have one of my attacks. Oh! 
how people suffer these days! It is 
incredible.” 

Then, between wheezes and _hic- 
coughs, she encourages me: 

“You must come and see me, my 
little one. If you need anything, 
good advice, no matter what, do 
not hesitate. I am fond of young 
people. We will drink a little glass 
of peach brandy as we talk. Many 
of these young women come to our 
house.” 

She stops a moment, takes breath, 
and then, in a lower voice and a 
confidential tone, continues: 

“And, say, Mademoiselle Céles- 
tine, if you wish to have your let- 
ters addressed in our care, it would 
be more prudent. A bit of good 
advice that I give you. Madame 
Lanlaire reads the letters, all the 
letters. Once she came very near 
being sentenced for it by the justice 
of the peace. I repeat, do not hesi- 
tater 

I thank her, and we continue to 
walk. Although her body pitches 
and rolls like an old vessel in a 
heavy sea, Mademoiselle Rose 
seems now to be breathing more 
easily. And we go on, gossiping: 

“Oh! it will be a change for you 
here, surely. In the first place, my 
little one, at the Priory they never 
keep a chambermaid for any length 
of time. That is a settled matter. 
When Madame does not discharge 
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them, Monsieur gets them into trou- 
ble. A terrible man, Monsieur Lan- 
laire. The pretty, the ugly, the 
young, the old,—all are alike to 
him. Oh! the house is well known. 
And everybody will tell you what I 
tell you. You are ill-fed there; you 
have no liberty; you are crushed 
with work. And chiding and scold- 
ing all the time. A real hell! One 
needs only to see you, pretty and 
well brought up as you are, to 
know, beyond a doubt, that you are 
not made to stay with such cur- 
mudgeons.” 

All that the haberdasher told me, 
Mademoiselle Rose tells me again, 
with more disagreeable variations. 
So violent is this woman’s passion 
for chattering that she finally for- 
gets her suffering. Her malice gets 
the better of her asthma. And the 
scandal of the house goes its course, 
mingled with the private affairs of 
the neighborhood. Although al- 
ready I know them all, Rose’s 
stories are so black, and her words 
are so discouraging, that again I 
am thoroughly saddened. I ask my- 
self if I had not better go away at 
once. Why try an experiment in 
which I am conquered in advance? 

Other women have overtaken us, 
curious, nosy, accompanying with 
an energetic ‘For sure” each of the 
revelations of Rose, who, less and 
less winded, continues to jabber: 

““M. Mauger is a very good man, 
and all alone, my little one. As 
much as to say that I am the mis- 
tress. Why! a former captain; it 
is natural, isn’t it? He is no mana- 
ger; he knows nothing of house- 
hold affairs; he likes to be taken 
care of and coddled, have his linen 
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well kept, his caprices respected, 
nice dishes prepared for him. If he 
had not beside him a person in 
whom he had confidence, he would 
be plundered right and left. My 
God, there is no lack of thieves 
here!” 

The intonation of her spasmodic 
utterances, and her winks, clearly 
revealed to me her exact situation 
in Captain Mauger’s house. 

“Why, you know, a man all 
alone, and who still has ideas. And 
besides, there is work to do all the 
same. And we are going to hire a 
boy to assist.” 

This Rose is lucky. I, too, have 
often dreamed of entering an old 
man’s service. It is disgusting. But 
at least one is tranquil, and has a 
future. 

We traverse the entire district. 
Oh! indeed, it is not pretty. It in 
no way resembles the Boulevard 
Malesherbes. Dirty, narrow, wind- 
ing streets, and houses that stand 
neither square nor straight—dark 
houses, of old, rotten wood, with 
high, tottering gables, and bulging 
stories that project one past the 
other, in the olden fashion. The 
people who pass are ugly, ugly, and 
I have not seen a single handsome 
fellow. The industry of the neigh- 
borhood is the manufacture of list- 
shoes. Most of the shoemakers, 
having been unable to deliver a 
week’s product at the factory, are 
still at work. And behind the win- 
dow-panes I see poor sickly faces, 
bent backs, and black hands ham- 
mering leather soles. 

That adds still further to the dis- 
mal sadness of the place. It seems 
like a prison. 
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But here is the haberdasher, who, 
standingy at her threshold, smiles 
at us and bows. 

“You are going to eight o’clock 
mass? I went to seven o’clock mass. 
You have plenty of time. Will you 
not come in, a moment?” 

Rose thanks her. She warns me 
against the haberdasher, who is a 
malicious woman and speaks ill of 
everybody, a real pest! Then she 
begins again to boast of her mas- 
ter’s virtues and of her easy place. 
I ask her: 

“Then the captain has no fam- 
ily?” 

‘No family?” she cried scandal- 
ized. “Well, my little one, you are 
not on. Oh! yes, there is a family, 
and a nice one, indeed! Heaps of 
nieces and cousins,—loafers, penni- 
less people, hangers-on, all of whom 
were plundering and robbing him. 
You should have seen that. It was 
an abomination. So you can imagine 
whether I set that right,—whether 
I cleared the house of all this ver- 
min. Why, my dear young woman, 
but for me, the captain now would 
be on his uppers. Ah! the poor 
man! He is well satisfied with the 
ways things are now.” 

I insist with an ironical inten- 
tion, which, however, she does not 
understand: 

“And undoubtedly, Mademoiselle 
Rose, he will remember you in his 
will?” 

Prudently, she replies: 

“Monsieur will do as he likes. 
He is free. Surely I do not influ- 
ence him. I ask nothing of him. I 
do not ask him even to pay me 
wages. I stay with him out of de- 
votion. But he knows life. He 
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knows those who love him, who 
care for him with disinterestedness, 
who coddle him. No one need 
think that he is stupid as certain 
persons pretend,—Madame _ Lan- 
laire at the head, who says things 
about us. It is she, on the contrary, 
who is evil-minded, Mademoiselle 
Célestine, and who has a will of 
her own. Depend upon it!” 

Upon this eloquent apology for 
the captain, we arrive at the 
church. 

The fat Rose does not leave me. 
She obliges me to take a chair near 
hers, and begins to mumble pray- 
ers, to make genuflections and signs 
of the cross. Oh! this church! With 
its rough timbers that cross it and 
sustain the staggering vault, it re- 
sembles a barn; with the people in 
it, coughing, hawking, running 
against benches, and dragging chairs 
around, it seems also like a village 
wine-shop. I see nothing but faces 
stupefied by ignorance, bitter 
mouths contracted by hatred. There 
are none here but wretched creatures 
who come to ask God to do some- 
thing against somebody. It is im- 
possible for me to concentrate my 
thoughts, and I feel a sort of cold 
penetrating me and surrounding me. 
Perhaps it is because there is not 
even an organ in this church. Queer 
isn’t it? but I cannot pray without 
an organ. An anthem on the organ 
fills my chest, and then my stomach; 
it completely restores me, like love. 
If I could always hear the strains 
of an organ, I really believe that I 
should even sin. Here, instead of 
an organ, there is an old woman, in 
the choir, with blue spectacles, and 
a poor little black shawl over her 
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shoulders, who painfully drums on a 
sort of piano, wheezy and out of tune. 
And the people are always coughing 
and hawking, the droning of the 
priest and the responses of the chor- 
isters being drowned by a sound of 
catarrh. And how bad it all smells, 
—mingled odors of the muck-heap, 
of the stable, of the soil, of sour 
straw, of wet leather, of damaged 
incense. Really, they are very ill- 
bred in the country. 

The mass drags along, and I 
grow weary. I am especially vexed 
at finding myself among people so 
ordinary and so ugly, and who pay 
so little attention to me. Not a 
pretty spectacle, not a pretty cos- 
tume with which to rest my thought 
or cheer my eyes. Never did I bet- 
ter understand that I am made for 
the joy of elegance and style. In- 
stead of being lifted up, as a mass 
in Paris, all my senses take offence, 
and rebel at once. For distraction, 
I follow attentively the movements 
of the officiating priest. Oh! thank 
you! he is a sort of tall, jovial fel- 
low, very young, with an ordinary 
face, and a brick-red complexion. 
With his dishevelled hair, his 
greedy jaw, his gluttonous lips, his 
obscene little eyes, and his eyelids 
circled with black, I have sized him 
up at once. How he must enjoy 
himself at the table! And at the 
confessional, too,—the dirty things 
that he must say! Rose, perceiving 
that I am watching him, bends to- 
ward me, and says, in a very low 
voice: 

‘That is the new vicar. I recom- 
mend him to you. There is no one 
like him to confess the women: The 
curate is a holy man, certainly, but 
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he is looked upon as too strict. 
Whereas the new vicar” . 


She clacks her tongue, and goes 
back to her prayer, her head bent 
over the prie-Dieu. 

Well, he would not please me, 
the new vicar; he has a dirty and 
brutal air; he looks more like a 
ploughman than a priest. For my 
part, I require delicacy, poetry, the 
beyond, and white hands. I like 
men to be gentle and chic, as Mon- 
sieur Jean was. 

After mass Rose drags me to the 
grocery store. With a few mysteri- 
ous words she explains to me that 
it is necessary to be on good terms 
with the woman who keeps it, and 
that all the domestics pay her assid- 
uous court. 

Another little dump,—decidedly, 
this is the country of fat women. 
Her face is covered with freckles, 
and, through her thin, light, flaxen 
hair, which is lacking in gloss, can 
be seen portions of her skull, on 
top of which a chignon stands up in 
a ridiculous fashion, like a little 
broom. At the slightest movement 
her breast, beneath her brown cloth 
waist, shakes like a liquid in a bot- 
tle. Her eyes, bordering with red 
circles, are bloodshot, and her igno- 
ble mouth makes of her every smile 
a grimace. Rose introduces me: 

The grocer observes me atten- 
tively, and I notice that her eyes 
fasten themselves upon my waist 
with an embarrassing obstinacy. She 
says in a meaningless voice: 

“Mademoiselle is at home here. 
Mademoiselle is a pretty girl. 
Mademoiselle is a Parisienne, un- 


doubtedly ?” 
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“Tt is true, Madame Gouin, I 
come from Paris.” 

“That is to be seen; that is to be 
seen directly. One need not look at 
you twice. I am very fond of the 
Parisiennes; they know what it is 
to live. I too served in Paris, when 
I was young. I served in the house 
of a midwife in the Rue Guénégaud, 
—Madame Tripier. Perhaps you 


know her?” 

“No ” 

“That makes no difference. Oh! 
it was a long time ago. But come 


in, Mademoiselle Célestine.” 

She escorts us, with ceremony, 
into the back shop, where four 
other domestics are already gath- 
ered about a round table. 

“Oh! you will have an anxious 
time of it, my poor young woman,”’ 
groaned the grocer, as she offered 
me a chair. “It is not because they 
do not patronize me at the chateau; 
but I can truly say that it is an in- 
fernal house, infernal! Is it not so, 
Mademoiselles ?” 

“For sure!’? answer in chorus, 
with like gestures and like grimaces, 
the four domestics thus appealed to. 

Madame Gouin continues: 

“Oh! thank you, I would not like 
to sell to people who are continu- 
ally haggling, and crying out, like 
polecats, that they are being robbed, 
that they are being injured. They 
may go where they like.” 

The chorus of servants responds: 

“Surely they may go where they 
like.” 

To which Madame Gouin, ad- 
dressing Rose more particularly, 
adds, in a firm tone: 

“They do not run after them, 
do they, Mam’zelle Rose? Thank 
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God! we have no need of them, do 
wer” 

Rose contents herself with a 
shrug of her shoulders, putting into 
this gesture all the concentrated 
gall, spite, and contempt at her 
command. And the huge musketeer 
hat emphasizes the energy of these 
violent sentiments by the disorderly 
swaying of its black plumes. 

Then, after a silence: 

“Oh! well, let us talk no more 
about these people. Every time 
that I speak of them it turns my 
stomach.” 

Thereupon the stories and gossip 
begin again. An uninterrupted flow 
of filth is vomited from these sad 
mouths, as from a sewer. The back- 
shop seems affected with it. The 
impression is the more disagreeable 
because the room is rather dark, 
and the faces take on fantastic de- 
formities. It is lighted only by a 
narrow window opening on a damp 
and filthy court,—a sort of shaft 
formed by moss-eaten walls. An 
odor of pickle, of rotting vege- 
tables, of red herring, persists 
around us, impregnating our gar- 
ments. It is intolerable. Then each 
of these creatures, heaped up on 
their chairs like bundles of dirty 
linen, plunges into the narration of 
some dirty action, some scandal, 
some crime. Coward that I am, I 
try to smile with them, to applaud 
with them; but I feel something in- 
surmountable, something like fright- 
ful disgust. A nausea turns my 
stomach, forces its way to my 
throat, leaves a bad taste in my 
mouth, and presses my temples. I 
should like to go away. I cannot, 
and I remain there, like an idiot, 
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heaped up like them on my chair, 
making the same gestures that they 
make,—I remain there, stupidly lis- 
tening to these shrill voices that 
sound to me like dish-water gurgling 
and dripping through sinks and 
pipes. 

I know very well that we have 
to defend ourselves against our 
masters, and I am not the last to 
do it, I assure you. But no; here, 
all the same, that passes imagina- 
tion. These women are odious to 
me. I detest them, and I say to my- 
self, in a low voice, that I have 
nothing in common with them. Edu- 
cation, contact with stylish people, 
the habit of seeing. beautiful things, 
the reading of Paul Bourget’s 
novels, have saved me from these 
turpitudes. Ah! the pretty and 
amusing monkey-tricks of the serv- 
ants’ halls in Paris,—they are far 
away |! 

As we are leaving, the grocer 
says to me, with an amiable smile: 

Pay no attention to the fact that 
your masters do not patronize me; 
you must come and see me again.” 

I go back with Rose, who finishes 
familiarizing me with the daily do- 
ings of the neighborhood. I had 
supposed that her stock of infamies 
was exhausted. Not at all. She 
discovers and invents new and more 
frightful ones. In the matter of 
calumny her resources are infinite. 
And her tongue goes on forever, 
without stopping. It does not forget 
anybody or anything. It is aston- 
ishing how, in a few minutes, one 
can dishonor people, in the coun- 
try. Thus she escorts me back to 
the Priory gate. Even there she 
cannot make up her mind to leave 
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me; talks on, talks incessantly, tries 
to envelop and stun me with her 
friendship and devotion. As for me, 
my head is broken by all that I have 
heard, and the sight of the Priory 
fills me with a feeling of discour- 
agement. Ah! these broad, flower- 
less lawns! And this immense build- 
ing, that has the air of a barrack 
or a prison, and where, from behind 
each window, a pair of eyes seems 
to be spying you. 

The sun is warmer, the fog has 
disappeared, and the view of the 
landscape has become clearer. Be- 
yond the plain, on the hills, I per- 
ceive little villages, gilded by the 
light, and enlivened by red roofs. 
The river running through the 
plain, yellow and green, shines here 
and there in silvery curves. And a 
few clouds decorate the sky with 
their light and charming frescoes. 
But I take no pleasures in the con- 
templation of all this. I have now 
but one desire, one will, one obses- 
sion,—to flee from this sun, from 
this plain, from these hills, from 
this house, and from this fat wo- 
man, whose malicious voice hurts 
and tortures me. 

At last she gets ready to leave 
me, takes my hand, and presses it 
affectionately in her fat fingers 
gloved with mittens. She says to 
me: 

“And then, my little one, Ma- 
dame Gouin, you know, is a very 
amiable and very clever woman. 
You must go to see her often.” 

She lingers longer and adds more 
mysteriously : 

“She has relieved many young 
girls. As soon as they are in any 
trouble, they go to her. Neither seen 
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nor known. One can trust her, take 
my word for it. She is a very, very 
expert woman.” 

With eyes more brilliant, and 
fastening her gaze on me with a 
strange tenacity, she repeats: 

“Very expert, and clever, and dis- 
creet. She is the Providence of the 
neighborhood. Now, my little one, 
do not forget to come to see us 
when you can. And go often to 
Madame Gouin’s. You will not re- 
gret it. We will see each other soon 
again.” 

She has gone. I see her, with 
her rolling gait, moving away, skirt- 
ing first the wall and then the hedge 
with her enormous person, and sud- 
denly burying herself in a road, 
where she disappears. 

I pass by Joseph, the gardener- 
coachman, who is raking the paths. 
I think that he is going to speak to 
me; he does not speak to me. He 
simply looks at me obliquely, with a 


singular expression that almost 
frightens me. 
“Fine weather this morning, 


Monsieur Joseph.” 

Joseph grunts I know not what 
between his teeth. He is furious 
that I have allowed myself to walk 
in the path that he is raking. 

What a queer man he is, and how 
ill-bred! And why does he never 
say a word to me? And why does 
he never answer me when I speak 
to him? 

In the house I find Madame by 
no means contented. She gives me 
a very disagreeable reception, treats 
me very roughly: 

“I beg you not to stay out so 
long in future.” 

I desire to reply, for I am vexed, 
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irritated, unnerved. But fortunately 
I restrain myself. I confine myself 
to muttering a little. 

‘‘What’s that you say?” 

“JT say nothing.” 

“Tt is lucky. And furthermore, I 
forbid you to walk with M. 
Mauger’s servant. She is very bad 
company for you. See, everything 
is late this morning, because of 
you.” 

I say to myself: 

“Zut! zut! and zut! 
me tired. I will speak to whom I 
like. I will see anyone that it 
pleases me to see. You shall lay 
down no law for me, camel!” 

I need only to see once more her 
wicked eyes, and hear her shrill 
voice and her tyrannical orders, in 
order to lose at once the bad im- 
pression, the impression of disgust, 
that I brought back from the mass, 
from the grocer, and from Rose. 
Rose and the grocer are right; the 
haberdasher also is right; all of 
them are right. And I promise my- 
self that I will see Rose; that I 
will see her often; that I will re- 
turn to the grocer’s; that I will 
make this dirty haberdasher my best 
friend,—since Madame forbids me 
to do so. And I repeat internally, 
with savage energy: 

“Camel! Camel! Camel!” 

But I would have been much 
more relieved if I had had the 
courage to hurl and shout this insult 
full in her face. 

During the day, after lunch, 
Monsieur and Madame went out 
driving. The dressing-room, the 
chambers, Monsieur’s desk, all the 
closets, all the cupboards, all the 
sideboards, were locked. What did 
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I tell you? Ah, well, thank you! 
no means of reading a letter, or of 
making up any little packages. 

So I have remained in my room. 
I have written to my mother and 
to Monsieur Jean, and I have read 
“En Famille.’ What a delightful 
book! And how well written! It is 
queer, all the same; I am very fond 
of hearing dirty things, but I do 
not like to read them. I like only 
the books that make me cry. 

For dinner they had boiled beef 
and broth. It seemed to me that 
Monsieur and Madame were very 
cool toward each other. Monsieur 
read the “Petit Journal” with pro- 
voking ostentation. He crumpled 
the paper, rolling all the time his 
kind, comical, gentle eyes. Even 
when he is in anger, Monsieur’s 
eyes remain gentle and timid. At 
last, doubtless to start the conversa- 
tion, Monsieur, with his nose still 
buried in his paper, exclaimed: 

“Hello! another woman cut to 
pieces!” 

Madame made no answer. Very 
stiff, very straight, austere in her 
black silk dress, her forehead wrin- 
kled, her look stern, she did not 
cease her dreaming. About what? 

It is, perhaps, because of me 
that Madame is sulky with Mon- 
sieur. 


IV 


September 26. 


OR a week I have been unable 
to write a single line in my 
diary. When it comes night, I am 
tired, exhausted, at the end of my 
strength. I think of nothing but 
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going to bed and sleep. To sleep! 
If I could always sleep! 

Oh! what a shabby place! My 
God! You can have no idea of it! 

For a yes, for a no, Madame 
makes you run up and down the 
two cursed flights of stairs. One 
has not even time to sit down in 
the linen-room and breathe a little, 
Berens. .rdrinn | sn andrinnd i: .. 
drinn! . . . one has to get up and 
start again. It makes no difference 
if one is not feeling well, drinn! ... 
drinn! . .. drinn! In these days I 
have pains in my loins that bend 
me in two, and gripe my ‘stomach, 
and almost make me cry out. That 
cuts no figure; drinn! . . . drinn] 
... drinn! ... One has no time 
to be sick; one has not the right 
to suffer. Suffering is a master’s 
luxury. We, we must walk, and 
fast, and forever; walk at the risk 
of falling. Drinn! ...drinn!... 
drinn! ... And if one is a little 
slow in coming at the sound of the 
bell, then there are reproaches and 
angry scenes. 

“Well, what are you about? You 
do not hear, then? Are you deaf? 
I have been ringing for three hours. 
It is getting to be very provoking.” 

And this is what generally hap- 
pens. 

eDainn lat. drinn! a.. drinnJica:.”. 

That throws you from your chair, 
as if impelled by a spring. 

“Bring me a needle.” 

I go for the needle. 

“All right! Bring me 
thread.” 

I go for the thread. 

“Very good! Bring me a button.” 

I go for the button. 

“What is this button? I did not 
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ask for this button. You never 
understand anything. A white but- 
ton, number four. And be quick 
about it.” 

And I go for the white button, 
number four. 

You can imagine how I storm, 
and rage, and abuse Madame, with- 
in myself. During these goings and 
comings, these ascents and descents, 
Madame has changed her mind. 
She wants something else, or she 
wants nothing at all. 

“No, take away the needle and 
the button. I have no time.” 

My back is broken, my knees 
absolutely stiff, I can do no more. 
That suffices for Madame; she is 
satisfied. And to think that there 
is a society for the protection of 
animals! 

In the evening, when making her 
examination of the linen-room, she 
storms: 

“What! you have done nothing? 
What do you do all day long, then? 
I do not pay you to be idle from 
morning till night.” 

I reply rather curtly, for this in- 
justice fills me with rebellion: 

“Why, Madame has been inter- 
rupting me all day.” 

“T have been interrupting you, I? 
In the first place, I forbid you to 
answer me. I want no remarks, do 
you understand? I know what I 
am talking about.” 

And she goes away, slamming 
the door, and grumbling as if she 
would never stop. In the corridors, 
in the kitchen, in the garden, her 
shrill voice can be heard for hours. 
Oh! how tiresome she is! 

Really one knows not how to 
take her. What can she have in 
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her body that keeps her always in 
such a state of irritation? And 
how quickly I would drop her, if I 
were sure of finding a place di- 
rectly! 

Just now I was suffering even 
more than usual. I felt so sharp a 
pain that it seemed as if a beast 
were tearing the interior of my 
body with its teeth and claws. Al- 
ready, in the morning, on rising, I 
had fainted because of loss of blood. 
How have I had the courage to 
keep up, and drag myself about, 
and do my work? I do not know. 
Occasionally, on the stairs, I was 
obliged to stop, and cling to the 
banister, in order to get my breath 
and keep from falling. I was green, 
with cold sweats that wet my hair. 
It was enough to make one scream, 
but I am good at bearing pain, and 
it is a matter of pride with me 
never to complain in presence of 
my masters. Madame surprised me 
at a moment when I thought that I 
was about to faint. Everything 
was revolving about me,—the ban- 
ister, the stairs, and the walls. 

‘What is the matter with you?” 
she said to me, rudely. 

“Nothing.” 

And I tried to straighten up. 

“If there is nothing the matter 
with you,” rejoined Madame, “‘why 
these manners? I do not like to 
see funereal faces. You have a very 
disagreeable way of doing your 
work.” 

In spite of my pain, I could have 
boxed her ears. 


Amid these trials, I am always 
thinking of my former places. To- 
day it is my place in the Rue Lin- 
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coln that I most regret. There I 
was second chambermaid, and had, 
so to speak, nothing to do. We 
passed the day in the linen-room, a 
magnificent linen-room, with red felt 
carpet, and lined from ceiling to 
floor with great mahogany cup- 
boards, with gilded locks. And we 
laughed, and we amused ourselves 
in talking nonsense, in reading, in 
mimicking Madame’s receptions, all 
under the eye of an English gov- 
erness, who made tea for us,—the 
good tea that Madame bought in 
England for her little morning 
breakfasts. Sometimes, from the 
servants’ hall, the butler—one who 
was up to date—brought us cakes, 
caviare on toast, slices of ham, and 
a heap of good things. 

I remember that one afternoon 
they obliged me to put on a very 
swell costume belonging to Mon- 
sieur,—to Coco, as we called him 
among ourselves. Naturally we 
played at all sorts of risqués games; 
we even went very far in our fun- 
making. 

Ah! that was a place! 


I am beginning to know Mon- 
sieur well. They were right in say- 
ing that he is an excellent and gen- 
erous man, for, if he were not, 
there would not be in the world a 
worse rascal, a more perfect sharp- 
er. The need, the passion that he 
feels for being charitable, impel him 
to do things that are not very ad- 
mirable. His intention is praise- 
worthy, but the result upon others 
is often disastrous, all the same. It 
must be confessed that his kindness 
has been the cause of dirty little 
tricks, like the following: 
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Last Tuesday a very simple old 
man, father Pantois, brought some 
sweet-briers that Monsieur had or- 
dered,—of course without Madame’s 
knowledge. It was toward the end 
of the day. I had come down for 
some hot water for a belated bath. 
Madame, who had gone to town, 
had not yet returned. And I was 
chattering in the kitchen with Mari- 
anne, when Monsieur, cordial, joy- 
ous, unreserved, and noisy, brought 
in father Pantois. He immediate- 
ly had him served with bread, 
cheese, and cider. And then began 
to talk with him. 

The good man excited my pity, 
so worn, thin, and dirtily clad was 
he. His pantaloons were in rags; 
his cap was a mass of filth. And 
his open shirt revealed a part of 
his bare breast, chapped, crimped, 


seasoned like old leather. He ate 
greedily. 
“Well, father Pantois,” cried 


Monsieur, rubbing his hands, “that 
goes better, eh?” 

The old man, with his mouth 
full, thanked him. 

“You are very good, Monsieur 
Lanlaire. Because, you see, since 
morning, at four o’clock, when I 
left home, I have put nothing in 
my stomach,—nothing at all.” 

“Well, eat away, father Pantois. 
Regale yourself, while you are 
about it.” . 

“You are very good, Monsieur 
Lanlaire. Pray excuse me.” 

The old man cut off enormous 
pieces of bread, which he was a 
long time in chewing, for he had 
no teeth left. When he was parti- 
ally satisfied, Monsieur asked him: 

“And the sweet-briers, father 
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Pantois? 
eh?” 
“There are some that are fine; 
there are some that are not so fine; 
there are almost all sorts, Monsieur 
Lanlaire. Indeed, one can scarcely 
choose. And they are hard to pull 
up, you can believe. And besides, 
Monsieur Porcellet will not let us 
take them from his woods any 
more. We have to go a long way 
now to find them, a very long way. 
If I were to tell you that I come 
from the forest of Raillon—more 
than three leagues from here? Yes, 
indeed, Monsieur Lanlaire.” 

While the good man was talk- 
ing, Monsieur had taken a seat at 
the table beside him. Gay, almost 
uproarious, he slapped him on the 
shoulder, and exclaimed: 

“Five leagues! you are a jolly 
good one, father Pantois. Always 
strong, always young.” 

“Not so much as that, Monsieur 
Lanlaire; not so much as that.” 

“Nonsense!” insisted Monsieur, 
“strong as an old Turk,—and good- 
humored, yes, indeed! They don’t 
make any more like you these days, 
father Pantois. You are of the old 
school, you are.” 

The old man shook his head, his 
gaunt head, of the color of old 
wood, and repeated: 

‘‘Not so much as that. My legs 
are weakening, Monsieur Lanlaire; 
my arms are getting soft. And 
then my back.. Oh! my con- 
founded back! My strength is al- 
most gone. And then the wife, 
who is sick, and who never leaves 
her bed,—what a bill for medicines! 
One has little luck, one has little 
luck. If at least one did not grow 


They are fine this year, 
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old? That, you see, Monsieur 
Lanlaire, that is the worst of the 
matter.” 

Monsieur sighed, made a vague 
gesture, and then, summing up the 
question philosophically, said: 

“Oh! yes, but what do you ex- 
pect, father Pantois? Such is life. 
One cannot be and have been. 
That’s the way it is.” 

“To be sure; one must be rea- 
sonable.” 

hat’s: 403) 

“We live while we can, isn’t it 
so, Monsieur Lanlaire ?”’ 

“Indeed it is.” 

And, after a pause, he added in 
a voice that had become melancholy: 

“Besides, everybody has his sor- 
rows, father Pantois.” 


““No doubt of it.” 


There was a silence. Marianne 
was cutting up herbs. It was grow- 
ing dark in the garden. The two 


big sunflowers, which could be seen 
in the perspective of the open door, 
were losing their color and disap- 
pearing in the shade. And father 
Pantois kept on eating. His glass 
had remained empty. Monsieur 
filled it, and then, suddenly aban- 
doning his metaphysical heights, he 
asked: 

‘And what are sweet-briers worth 
this year?” 

“Sweet-briers, Monsieur Lan- 
laire? Well, this year, taking them 
as they come, sweet-briers are worth 
twenty-two francs a hundred. It is 
a little dear, I know; but I cannot 
get them for less; really I cannot.” 

Like a generous man, who de- 
spises considerations of money, 
Monsieur interrupted the old man, 
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who was getting ready to justify 
himself by explanations. 

“Tt is all right, father Pantois. 
It is agreed. Do I ever haggle 
with you? In fact, instead of 
twenty-two francs, I will pay you 
twenty-five for your sweet-briers.” 

“Ah! Monsieur Lanlaire, you are 
too good!” 

“No, no; I am just. I am for 
the people, I am; for labor, don’t 
you know?” 

And, with a blow on the table, 
he went higher still. 

“No, not twenty-five,—thirty, 
father Pantois. I will pay you 
thirty francs, do you hear that?” 

The good man lifted his poor 
eyes to Monsieur, in astonishment 
and gratitude, and stammered: 

“T hear very well. It is a pleas- 
ure to work for you, Monsieur Lan- 
laire. You know what work is, you 
do.” 

Monsieur put an end to these 
effusions. 

“And I will go to pay you,—let 
us see; to-day is Tuesday,—I will 
go to pay you on Sunday. Does 
that suit you? And at the same 
time I will take my gun. Is it 
agreed?” 

The gleam of gratitude which 
had been shining in the eyes of 
father Pantois faded out. He was 
embarrassed, troubled; he stopped 
eating. 

“You see,” said he, timidly,— 
“well, in short, if you could pay 
it to-night, that would oblige me 
greatly, Monsieur Lanlaire. Twen- 
ty-two francs, that’s all; pray ex- 
cuse me.” 

“You are joking, father’ Pan- 
tois,” replied Monsieur, with su- 
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perb assurance; ‘‘certainly; I will 
pay you that directly. I proposed 
that only for the purpose of mak- 
ing a little trip and paying you a 
little visit.” 

He fumbled in the pockets of his 
pantaloons, then in those of his vest 
and waistcoat, and, assuming an air 
of surprise, he cried: 

“Well, there! here I am again 
without change! I have noth- 


ing but confounded thousand-france 
bills.” 


With a forced and really sinister 


laugh, he asked: 

“IT will bet that you have not 
change for a _ thousand francs, 
father Pantois?” 

Seeing Monsieur laugh, father 
Pantois thought that it was proper 
for him to laugh too, and he 
answered, jovially: 

“Ha! ha! ha! I have never even 
seen these confounded bills.” 

“Well, on Sunday then,” con- 
cluded Monsieur. 

Monsieur had poured out a glass 
of cider for himself, and was drink- 
ing with father Pantois, when Ma- 
dame, whom they had not heard 
coming, suddenly entered the kitch- 
en, like a gust of wind. Ah! her 
eye, when she saw that! when she 
saw Monsieur sitting at table be- 
side the poor old man, and drink- 
ing with him! 

‘What's this?” 
her lips all white. 

Monsieur stammered, and hem- 
med and hawed. 

“It is some sweet-briers; you 
know very well, my pet; some 
sweet-briers. Father Pantois has 
brought me some sweet-briers. All 
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the rose-bushes were frozen this 
winter.” 

“T have ordered no sweet-briers. 
We need no sweet-briers here.” 

This was said in a cutting tone. 
Then she made a half-circuit of the 
room, and went out, slamming the 
door and showering insults. In her 
anger she had not noticed me. 

Monsieur and the poor old puller 
of sweet-briers had risen. Embar- 
rassed, they looked at the door 
through which Madame had just 
disappeared. Then they looked at 
each other, without daring to say 
a word. Monsieur was the first to 
break this painful silence. 

“Well, then, on Sunday, father 
Pantois.” 

“On Sunday, Monsieur Lanlaire.” 

“And thirty francs, mind you. 
I do not take back what I said.” 

“You are very good.” 

And the old man, trembling on 
his legs, and with back bent, went 
away, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 


Poor Monsieur! he must have 
received his lecture! And, as for 
father Pantois, if ever he gets his 
thirty francs,—well, he will be 
lucky. 

I do not wish to justify Ma- 
dame, but I think that Monsieur 
is wrong in talking familiarly with 
people that are too far beneath 
him. It is not dignified. 

I know very well that he doesn’t 
lead a gay life, to be sure, and that 
he takes such opportunities as offer. 
That is not always convenient. 
When he comes back late from a 
hunt, dirty and wet, and singing to 
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keep up his courage, Madame gives 
him a warm reception. 

“Ah! it is very nice of you to 
leave me alone all day!” 

“But you know very well, my 
pete tee 

“Be still.” 

She sulks for hours and hours, 
her forehead stern, her mouth ugly. 
He follows her about everywhere, 
trembling and stammering excuses. 

“But, my pet, you know very 
wells hau 

“Let me alone; you make me 
tired.” 

The next day, naturally, Mon- 
sieur does not go out, and Madame 
exclaims: 

‘Why do you wander about thus 
in the house, like a soul in tor- 
ment ?” 

“But; my pet’). 

“You would do much better to 
go out, to go hunting, the devil 
knows where! You annoy me; you 
unnerve me. Go away.” 

So that he never knows what to 
do, whether to go or stay, to be 
here or elsewhere. A difficult prob- 
lem. But, as in either case Ma- 
dame scolds, Monsieur has taken 
the course of going away as often 
as possible. In that way he does 
not hear her scold. 

Ah! it is really pitiful. 


The other morning, as I was go- 
ing to spread a little linen on the 
hedge, I saw him in the garden, 
Monsieur was gardening. The 
wind having blown down some 
dahlias during the night, he was 
refastening them to their props. 

Very often, when he does not 
go out before lunch, Monsieur 
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works in the garden; at least, he 
pretends to be occupying himself 
with something or other in his plat- 
bands. It is always time gained 
from the ennui of the household. 
During these moments there are no 
scenes. Away from Madame, he is 
no longer the same man. His face 
lightens up, his eyes shine. Natur- 
ally gay, his gaiety comes to the 
surface. Really, he is not disagree- 
able. In the house, indeed, he 
rarely speaks to me now, and, 
though still bent on his idea, seems 
to pay no attention to mg. But 
outside he never fails to address 
me a pleasant little word, after 
making sure, however, that Ma- 
dame cannot be spying him. When 
he does not dare to speak to me, 
he looks at me, and his look is 
more eloquent than his words. 
Moreover, I amuse myself in excit- 
ing him in all ways, although I[ 
have taken no resolution concern- 
ing him. 

In passing by him, in the path 
where he was working, bent over 
his dahlias, with bits of string be- 
tween his teeth, I said to him, with- 
out slackening my pace: 


“Oh! how hard Monsieur 1s 
working this morning!” 
“Yes, indeed,” he answered; 


‘these confounded dahlias! You 
secu 

He invited me to stop a minute. 

“Well, Célestine, I hope you are 
getting accustomed to the place, 
now?” 

Always his mania! Always the 
same difficulty in engaging in con- 
versation! To please him, I re- 
plied with a smile: 

“Why, yes, Monsieur, certainly: 
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I am getting accustomed here.” 

“I am glad to hear it. It is not 
bad here; really, it is not bad.” 

He quite straightened up, gave 
me a very tender look, and re- 
peated: “It is not bad,” thus giving 
himself time to think of something 
ingenious to say to me. 

He took from his teeth the bits 
of string, tied them at the top of 
the prop, and, with legs spread 
apart, and his two palms resting on 
his hips, with a knowing look, and 
frankly obscene eyes, he cried: 

“Tl bet, Célestine, that you led 
a gay life in Paris? Say, now, 
didn’t you?” 

I was not expecting this. And I 
had a great desire to laugh. But I 
lowered my eyes modestly, with an 
offended air, and, trying to blush, 
as was proper under the circum- 
stances, I exclaimed, in a tone of 
reproach: 

“Oh! Monsieur!” 

“Well, what?” he insisted; ‘a 
pretty girl like you,—with such 
eyes! Oh! yes, you must have had 
a gay time. And so much the bet- 
ter. For my part, I am for amuse- 
ment; yes, I am for love.” 

Monsieur was becoming strangely 
animated. And, on his _ robust, 
muscular person I recognized the 
most evident signs of amorous ex- 
altation. He was on fire; desire 
was flaming in his eyes. I deemed 
it my duty to pour a good shower 
of cold water on this fire. In a 
very dry tone, and at the same time 
very loftily, I said: 

“Monsieur is mistaken. Mon- 
sieur thinks that he is speaking to 
his other chambermaids. Monsieur 
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must know, however, that I am a 
good girl.” 

And with great dignity, to show 
exactly to what extent this outrage 
had offended me, I added: 

“Tt will serve Monsieur right, if 
I go to complain to Madame di- 
rectly.” 

And I made a pretence of start- 
ing. Monsieur quickly grasped me 
by the arm. 

“No, no,” he stammered. 

How did I ever say all that with- 
out bursting? How did I ever suc- 
ceed in burying in my throat the 
laugh that was ringing there? 
Really, I don’t know. 

Monsieur was prodigiously ridic- 
ulous. Livid now, with mouth wide 
open, his whole person bearing a 
twofold expression of annoyance 
and fear, he remained silent, dig- 
ging into his neck with his nails. 

Near us an old pear tree twisted 
its pyramid of branches, eaten by 
lichens and mosses. A few pears 
hung within reach of his hand. A 
magpie was chattering ironically at 
the top of a neighboring chestnut 
tree. Crouching behind the border 
of box, the cat was pawing at a 
bumble-bee. The silence was be- 
coming more and more painful for 
Monsieur. At last, after efforts 
that were almost sorrowful,—efforts 
that brought grotesque grimaces to 
his lips,—Monsieur asked: 

“Do you like pears, Célestine ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

I did not disarm; I answered in 
a tone of lofty indifference. 

In the fear of being surprised 
by his wife, he hesitated a few 
seconds. And suddenly, like a 
thieving child, he took a pear from 
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the tree, and gave it to me,—oh! 
how piteously! His knees bent, his 
hand trembled. 

“There, Célestine, hide that in 
your apron. You never have any 
in the kitchen, do you?” 

‘““No, Monsieur.” 

“Well, I will give you some oc- 
casionally, because .. . because .. . 
I wish you to be happy.” 

The sincerity and ardor of his 
desire, his awkwardness, his clumsy 
gestures, his bewildered words, and 
also his masculine power, all had 
a softening effect upon me. I re- 
laxed my face a little, veiled the 
severity of my look with a sort of 
smile, and, half ironically, half 
coaxingly, I said to him: 

“Oh, Monsieur, if Madame were 
to see you?” 

Again he became troubled, but, 
as we were separated from the 
house by a thick curtain of chest- 
nut trees, he quickly recovered him- 
self, and, growing more defiant as 
I became less severe, he exclaimed, 
with easy gestures: 

“Well, what? Madame? And 
what of her? I care nothing for 
Madame. I do not intend that she 
shall annoy me. I have enough of 
her. I am over my head in Ma- 
dame.” 

I declared gravely: 

‘Monsieur is wrong. Monsieur 
is not just. Madame is a very 
amiable woman.” 

He gave a start. 

“Very amiable? She? Ah! Great 
God! But you do not know, then, 
what she has done? She has spoil- 
ed my life. I am no longer a man; 
I am nothing at all. I am the 
laughing-stock of the neighborhood. 
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And all on account of my wife. 
My wife? She... she... she is 
a hussy,—yes, Célestine, a hussy... 
a hussy .. . a hussy.” 

I gave him a moral lecture. I 
talked to him gently, hypocritically 
boasting of Madame’s energy and 
order and all her domestic virtues. 
At each of my phrases he became 
more exasperated. 

“No, no. A hussy! A hussy!” 

However, I succeeded in calming 
him a little. Poor Monsieur! I 
played with him with marvelous 
ease. With a simple look I made 
him pass from anger to emotion. 
Then he stammered: 

“Oh! you are so gentle, you are! 
You are so pretty! You must be 
so good! Whereas that hussy” .. . 

“Oh! come, Monsieur! come! 
come!” 

He continued:. 

“You are so gentle! And yet, 
what? ... you are only a chamber- 
maid.” 

For a moment he drew nearer to 
me, and in a low voice said: 

“If you would, Célestine?” 

“Tf I would what?” 

“If you would . . . you know 
very well; yes, you know very well.” 

“Monsieur wishes me perhaps to 
betray Madame with Monsieur?” 

He misunderstood the expression 
of my face; and, with eyes standing 
out of his head, the veins in his 
neck swollen, his lips moist and 
frothy, he answered, in a smother- 
ed voice: 

“Yes, yes, indeed.” 

“Monsieur doesn’t think of such 
a thing?” 

“T think of nothing else, Céles- 
tine.” 
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He was very red, his face con- 
gested. 

“Ah! Monsieur is going to be- 
gin again?” 

He tried to grasp my hand to 
draw me to him. 

“Well, yes,” he stammered, “I am 
going to begin again, because . . . be- 
cause I think of nothing else; because 
I cannot sleep; because I feel really 
sick. And don’t be afraid of me; 
have no fears! I am not a brute. 
No, indeed; I swear it. I... 
be sae 

‘Another word, Monsieur, and 
this time I tell everything to Ma- 
dame.. Suppose some one were to 
see you in the garden in this con- 
dition?” 

He stopped short. Distressed, 
ashamed, thoroughly stupid, he 
knew not what to do with his 
hands, with his eyes, with his whole 
person. And he looked, without 
seeing them, at the ground beneath 
his feet, at the old pear tree, at the 
garden. Conquered at last, he un- 
tied the bits of string at the top 
of the prop, bent again over the 
fallen dahlias, and sad, infinitely 
so, and supplicating, he groaned: 

“Just now, Célestine, I said to 
you... I said that to you... as 
I would have said anything else to 
you,—as I would have said no mat- 
ter what. I am an old fool. You 
must not be angry with me. And, 
above all, you must not say any- 
thing to Madame. You are right, 
though; suppose some one had seen 
us in the garden?” 

I ran away to keep from laugh- 
ing. 

Yes, I wanted to laugh. And, 
nevertheless, there was an emotion 
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singing in my heart, something— 
what shall I call it?—something 
maternal. And, besides, it would 
have been amusing, because of Ma- 
dame. We shall see, later. 

Monsieur did not go away all 
day. He straightened his dahlias, 
and during the afternoon he did not 
leave the wood-house, where he 
split wood furiously for more than 
four hours. From the linen-room 
I listened, with a sort of pride, to 
the blows of the axe. 


Yesterday Monsieur and Ma- 
dame spent the entire afternoon at 
Louviers. Monsieur had an ap- 
pointment with his lawyer, Ma- 
dame with her dressmaker. Her 
dressmaker ! 

I took advantage of this mo- 
ment of rest to pay a visit to Rose, 
whom I had not seen since that 
famous Sunday. And I was not 
averse to making the acquaintance 
of Captain Mauger. 

A true type of an old sea-dog 
this man, and such as you seldom 
see, I assure you. Fancy a carp’s 
head, with a moustache and a long 
gray tuft of beard. Very dry, very 
nervous, very restless, he cannot 
stay in one place for any length 
of time, and is always at work, 
either in his garden, or in a little 
room where he does carpentering, 
humming military airs or imitating 
the bugle of the regiment. 

The garden is very pretty,— an 
old garden divided into square beds 
in which old-fashioned flowers are 
cultivated,—those very old flowers 
that are found now only in very old 
fields and in the garden of very old 
priests. 
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When I arrived, Rose, comfort- 
ably seated in the shade of an 
acacia, beside a rustic table, on 
which lay her work-basket, was 
mending stockings, and the captain, 
squatting on the grass, and wearing 
an old foraging-cap on his head, 
was stopping the leaks in a garden- 
hose which had burst the night be- 
fore. 

They welcomed me enthusiastic- 
ally, and Rose ordered the little ser- 
vant, who was weeding a bed of 
marguerites, to go for the bottle 
of peach brandy and some glasses. 

The first courtesies exchanged, 
the captain asked: 

“Well, he has not yet croaked, 
then, your Lanlaire? Oh! you can 
boast of serving in a famous den! 
I really pity you, my dear young 
woman.” 

He explained to me that formerly 
Monsieur and he had lived as good 
neighbors, as inseparable friends. 
A discussion apropos of Rose had 
brought on a deadly quarrel. Mon- 
sieur, it seems, reproached the cap- 
tain with not maintaining his dignity 
with his servant,—with admitting 
her to his table. 

Interrupting his story, the cap- 
tain forced my testimony: 

“To my table! Well, have I not 
the right? Is it any of his busi- 
ness?” 

“Certainly not, captain.” 

Rose, in a modest voice, sighed: 

‘A man living all alone; it is 
very natural isn’t it?” 

Since this famous discussion, 
which had come near ending in 
blows, the two old friends had 
passed their time in lawsuits and 
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tricks. They hated each other 
savagely. 

“As for me,” declared the cap- 
tain, “when I find any stones in my 
garden, I throw them over the 
hedge into Lanlaire’s. So much the 
worse if they fall on his bell-glasses 
and on his garden-frames! Or, 
rather, so much the better! Oh! the 
pig! Wait now, let me show you.” 

Having noticed a stone in the 
path, he rushed to pick it up, ap- 
proached the hedge cautiously, 
creeping like a trapper, and threw 
the stone into our garden with all 
his might. We heard a noise of 
breaking glass. Then, returning to 
us triumphantly, shaking, stifled, 
twisted with laughter, he exclaimed: 

“Another square broken! The 
glazier will have to come again.” 

Rose looked at him with a sort 
of maternal admiration, and said: 

“Is he not droll? What a child! 
And how young, for his age!” 

After we had sipped a little glass 
of brandy, Captain Mauger desired 
to do me the honors of the garden. 
Rose excused herself for her in- 
ability to accompany us, because of 
her asthma, and counselled us not 
to stay too long. 

“Besides,” said she, jokingly, “I 
am watching you.” 

The captain took me through the 
paths, among the beds bordered 
with box and filled with flowers. 
He told me the names of the 
prettiest ones, remarking each time 
that there were no such to be seen 
in the garden of that pig of a Lan- 
laire. Suddenly he plucked a little 
orange-colored flower, odd and 
charming, twirled the stem gently 
in his fingers, and asked me: 
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“Did you ever eat any of these?” 

I was so surprised at this pre- 
posterous question that I stood with 
mouth closed. The captain de- 
clared: 

“Well, I have eaten them. They 
are perfect to the taste. I have 
eaten all the flowers that are here. 
Some are good; some are not so 
good; and some don’t amount to 
much. But, as for me, I eat every- 
thing.” 

The walk over, we returned to sit 
down under the acacia. And I was 
getting ready to leave, when the 
captain cried: 

“Oh! I must show you something 
curious,—something that you have 
never seen, I am sure.” 

And he called in a loud voice: 

“Kléber! Kléber!” 

Between two calls he explained to 
me! 

“Kléber is my ferret. 
nomenon!” 

And he called again: 

“Kléber! Kléber!” 

Then, on a branch above us, be- 
tween green and golden leaves, there 
appeared a pink snout and two little 
black, sharp, bright eyes. 

“Oh! I knew well that he was 
not far away. Come, come here, 
Kléber! Psstt!” 

The animal crept along the 
branch, ventured upon the trunk, and 
descended carefully, burying its 
claws in the bark. His body, covered 
with white fur and marked with pale 
yellow spots, had the supple move- 
ments, the graceful undulations of a 
serpent. He touched ground, and in 
_two bounds was on the knees of the 
captain, who began to caress him 
- joyfully. 
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“Oh! the good Kléber! Oh! the 
charming little Kléber!”’ 

He turned to me: 

‘Did you ever see a ferret as tame 
as that? He follows me about the 
garden everywhere, like a little dog. 
I have only to call him, and he is 
there directly, his tail frisking, his 
head lifted. He eats with us, sleeps 
with us. Indeed, I love the little 
beast as if he were a person. Why, 
Mademoiselle Célestine, I have re. 
fused three hundred francs for him. 
I would not sell him for a thousand 
francs,—no, not for two thousand 
francs. Here, Kléber.”’ 

The animal lifted its head toward 
its master; then it climbed upon him, 
mounted his shoulders, and, after a 
thousand caresses and a thousand 
pretty tricks, rolled itself around 
the captain’s neck, like a handker- 
chief. Rose said nothing. She seem- 
ed vexed. 

Then an infernal idea flashed into 
my mind. 

“T will bet you,” I said, suddenly, 
—‘T will bet you, Captain, that you 
would not eat your ferret.” 

The captain looked at me with 
profound astonishment, and then 
with infinite sadness. His eyes be- 
came round, his lips quivered. 

“Kléber?” he stammered; 
Kléber ?” 

Evidently this question had never 
occurred to him, who had eaten 
everything. A sort of new world, 
strangely comestible, appeared be- 
fore him. 

“T will bet,” I repeated, fero- 
ciously, ‘“‘that you would not eat 
your ferret.” 

Bewildered, distressed, moved by 
a mysterious and invincible shock, 
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the old captain had risen from his 
bench. He was. extraordinarily 
agitated. 


“Just say that again, and see!”’ he 
stammered. 

For the third time, violently, 
separating each word, I said: 

“T will bet you that you would 
not eat your ferret.” 

“T would not eat my ferret? 
What’s that you say? You say that 
I would not eat it? Yes, you say 
that? Well, you shall see. I tell 
you that I eat everything.” 

He seized the ferret. As one 
breaks a loaf of bread, he broke the 
little beast’s back with a snap, and 
threw it, dead without a shock, with- 
out a spasm, on the sandy path, 
shouting to Rose: 

“Make me a stew out of that for 
dinner!” 

And madly gesticulating, he ran to 
shut himself up in the house. 

For some minutes I felt a real 
and unspeakable horror. Still com- 
pletely dazed by the abominable 
action that I had just committed, I 
rose to go. I was very pale. Rose 
accompanied me. With a smile she 
confided to me: 

“Tam very sorry for what has just 
happened. He was too fond of his 
ferret. I do not wish him to love 
anything. He loves his flowers al- 
ready too much to suit me.” 

After a short silence, she added: 

‘But he will never forgive you for 
that. He is not a man to be defied. 
An old soldier, you know!” 

Then, a few steps farther on: 

“Pay attention, my little one. 
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They are beginning to gossip about 
you in the neighborhood. It seems 
that you were seen the other day, in 
the garden, with Monsieur Lanlaire. 
It is very imprudent, believe me. 
He will get you into trouble, -if he 
hasn’t already done so. You want 
to look out for yourself.” 

And, as she closed the gate be- 
hind me: 

“Well, au revoir! 
go to make my stew.” 

All day long I saw before my eyes 
the body of the poor little ferret, 
lying there on the sandy path. 


Now I must 


This evening, at dinner, when 
dessert was being served, Madame 
said to me, very severely: 

“Tf you like prunes, you have only 
to ask me for them; I will see if I 
can give you any; but I forbid you 
to take them.” 

I answered: 

“Tam not a thief, Madame, and 
I do not like prunes.” 

Madame insisted: 

“T tell you that you have taken 
some prunes.” 

I replied: 

“If Madame thinks me a thief, 
Madame has only to pay me and let 
me go.” 

Madame snatched the plate of 
prunes from my hand. 

‘Monsieur ate five this morning; 
there were thirty-two; now there are 
but twenty-five; then you have taken 
two. Don’t let that happen again.” 

It was true. I had eaten two of 
them. She had counted them! 

Did you ever in your life? 
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By JAMES JOYCE 


[E1icHtH INSTALMENT] 


Amongst the clergy present were 
the very rev. William Delany, S. 
Jee b> Drs the rt “rev, Gerald 
Molloy, D. D.; the rev. P. J. Kav- 
anauen, Ceo. opr the reves |. 
Waters, C. C.; the rev. John M. 
Ivers, «brs; the rev. 1.0). Cleary, 
Gyo, Peitherrev. 1c. ). Hickey, O- 
P.; the very rev. Fr. Nicholas, O. 
S. F. C.; the very rev. B. Gor- 
man, O. D. C.; the rev. T. Maher, 
S. J.; the very rev. James Murphy, 
S. J.; the rev. John Lavery, V. F.; 
the very rev. William Doherty, D. 
D.; the rev. Pcter Fagan, O. M.; 
the rev. T. Brangan, O. S. A.; the 
rev. J. Flavin, C. C.; the rev. M. 
A. Hackett, C. C.; the rev. W. 
Hurley, C. C.; the rt. rev. Mgr. 
M’Manus, V. G.; the rev. B. R. 
Slattery, O. M. I.; the very rev. M. 
D. Scally, P. P.; the rev. F. T. Pur- 
cell, O. P.; the very rev. Timothy 
canon Gorman, P. P.; the rev. J. 
Flanagan, C. C.; The laity included 
P. Fay, T. Quirke, etc, etc. 

—Talking about violent exercise, 
says Alf, were you at that Keogh- 
Bennett match? 

—No, says Joe. 

—I heard So and So made a 
cool hundred quid over it, says Alf. 

—Who? Blazes? says Joe. 

And says Bloom: 


—What I meant about tennis, 
for example, is the agility and train- 
ing of the eye. 

—Ay, Blazes, says Alf. He let 
out that Myler was on the beer to 
run up the odds and he swatting 
all the time. 

—We know him, says the citi- 
zen. The traitor’s son. We know 
what put English gold in his pocket. 

—True for you, says Joe. 

And Bloom cuts in again about 
lawn tennis and the circulation of 
the blood, asking Alf: 

—Now don’t you think, Bergan? 

—Myler dusted the floor with 
him, says Alf. Heenan and Sayers 
was only a bloody fool to it. Hand- 
ed him the father and mother of a 
beating. See the little kipper not 
up to his navel and the big fellow 
swiping. God, he gave him one 
last puck in the wind. Queensberry 
rules and all, made him puke what 
he never ate. 

It was a historic and a hefty bat- 
tle when Myler and Percy were 
scheduled to do the gloves for the 
purse of fifty sovereigns. Handi- 
capped as he was by lack of pound- 
age, Dublin’s pet lamb made up for 
it by superlative skill in ringcraft. 
The final bout of fireworks was a 
gruelling for both champions. The 
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welterweight sergeantmajor had 
tapped some lively claret in the 
previous mixup during which Keogh 
had been receivergeneral of rights 
and lefts, the artilleryman puting 
in some neat work on the pet’s 
nose, and Myler came on looking 
groggy. The soldier got to busi- 
ness leading off with a powerful 
left jab to which the Irish gladia- 
tor retaliated by shooting out a stiff 
one flush to the point of Bennett’s 
jaw. The redcoat ducked but the 
Dubliner lifted him with a left 
hook, the body punch being a fine 
one. The men came to handigrips. 
Myler quickly became busy and got 
his man under, the bout ending 
with the bulkier man on the ropes, 
Myler punishing him. The Eng- 
lishman, whose right eye was near- 
ly closed, took his corner where he 
was liberally drenched with water 
and when the bell went, came on 
gamey and brimful of pluck, con- 
fident of knocking out the fistic Eb- 
lanite in jigtime. It was a fight to 
a finish and the best man for it. 
The two fought like tigers and ex- 
citement ran fever high. The ref- 
eree twice cautioned Pucking Percy 
for holding but the pet was tricky 
and his footwork a treat to watch. 
After a brisk exchange of courtesies 
during which a smart upper cut of 
the military man brought blood 
freely from his opponent’s mouth 
the lamb suddenly waded in all 
over his man and landed a terrific 
left to Battling Bennett’s stomach, 
flooring him flat. It was a knock- 
out clean and clever. Amid tense 
expectation the Portobello bruiser 
was being counted out when Ben- 
nett’s second Ole Pfotts Wettstein 
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threw in the towel and the Santry 
boy was declared victor to the fren- 
zied cheers of the public who broke 
through the ring ropes and fairly 
mobbed him with delight. 

—He knows which side his bread 
is buttered, says Alf. I hear he’s 
running a concert tour now up in 
the north. 

—He is, says Joe. Isn’t he? 

—Who? says Bloom. Ah, yes. 
That’s quite true. Yes, a kind of 
summer tour, you see. Just a hol- 
iday. 

—Mrs. B. is the bright particu- 
lar star, isn’t she? says Joe. 

—My wife? says Bloom. She’s 
singing, yes. I think it will be a 
success too. He’s an excellent man 
to organise. Excellent. 

Hoho begob, says I to myself, 
says I. That explains the milk in 
the cocoanut and absence of hair on 
the animal’s chest. Blazes doing 
the tootle on the flute. Concert 
tour. Dirty Dan the dodger’s son 
off Island bridge that sold the same 
horse twice over to the govern- 
ment to fight the Boers. Old What- 


what. I called about the poor and 
water rate, Mr. Boylan. You 
what? The water rate Mr. 


Boylan. You whatwhat? That’s the 
bucko that'll organise her, take my 
tip. *ITwixt me and you Cadde- 
reesh. 

Pride of Calpe’s rocky mount, 
the ravenhaired daughter of Twee- 
dy. There grew she to peerless 
beauty where loquat and almond 
scent the air. The gardens of Al- 
ameda knew her step: the garths 
of olives knew and bowed. The 
chaste spouse of Leopold is she: 
Marion of the bountiful bosoms. 
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And io, there entered one of the 
clan of the O’Molloy’s, a comely 
hero of white face yet withal some- 
what ruddy, his majesty’s counsel 
learned in the law, and with him 
the prince and heir of the noble 
line of Lambert. 

—Hello, Ned. 

—Hello, Alt. 

—Hello, Jack. 

—-Hello, Joe. 


—God save you, says the citizen. 


—Save you kindly, says J. J. 


What’ll it be, Ned? 

—Half one, says Ned. 

So J. J. ordered the drinks. 

—wWere you round at the court? 
says Joe. 

—Yes, says J. J. He'll square 
that, Ned, says he. 

—Hope so, says Ned. 

Now what were those two at? 
J. J. getting him off the grand jury 
list and the other give him a leg 
over the stile. With his name in 
Stubbs’s. Playing cards, hobnob- 
bing with flesh toffs with a swank 
glass in their eye, drinking fizz and 
he half smothered in writs and gar- 
nishee orders. Pawning his gold 
watch in Cummins of Francis street 
where no-one would know him in 
the private office when I was there 
with Pisser releasing his boots out 
of the pop. What’s your name, sir? 
Dunne, says he. Ay, and done says 
I. Gob, he’ll come home by weep- 
ing cross one of these days, I’m 
thinking. 

—Did you see that bloody lun- 
atic Breen round there, says Alf U. 


p. up. 
—Yes, says J. J. Looking for a 
private detective. 
—Ay, says Ned, and he wanted 
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right go wrong to address the 
court ,only Corny Kelleher got 
round him telling him to get the 
handwriting examined first. 

—Ten thousand pounds, says 
Alf, laughing. God I’d give any- 
thing to hear him before a judge 
and jury. 

—Was it you did it, Alf? says 
Joe. The truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help 
you Jimmy Johnson. 

—Me? says Alf. Don’t cast 
your nasturtiums on my character. 

—Whatever statement you make, 
says Joe, will be taken down in evi- 
dence against you. 

—Of course an action would lie, 
says J. J. It implies that he is not 
compos mentis. U. p. up. 

—Compos your eye? says Alf, 
laughing. Do you know that he’s 
balmy? Look at his head. Do 
you know that some mornings he 
has to get his hat on with a shoe- 
horn? 

—Yes, says J. J., but the truth 
of a libel is no defence to an in- 
dictment for publishing it in the 
eyes of the law. 

—Ha, ha, Alf, says Joe. 

—Still, says Bloom, on account 
of the poor woman, I mean his 
wife. 

—Pity about her, says the citizen. 
Or any other woman marries a half 
and half. 

—How half and half? 
Bloom. Do you mean he... 

—Half and half I mean, says 
the citizen. A fellow that’s neither 
fish nor flesh. 

Nor good red herring, says Joe. 

—That’s what I mean, says the 
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citizen. A pishogue, if you know 
what that is. 

Begob I saw there was trouble 
coming. And Bloom explained he 
meant on account of it being cruel 
for the wife having to go around 
after the old stuttering fool. Cruel- 
ty to animals so it is to let that 
bloody povertystricken Breen out 
on grass with his beard out trip- 
ping him, bringing down the rain. 
And she with her nose cockahoop 
after she married him because a 
cousin of his old fellow’s was pew 
opener to the pope. Picture of him 
on the wall with his smashall 
sweeney’s moustaches. ‘The signor 
Brini from Summerhill, the eyetal- 
lyano, papal zouave to the Holy 
Father, has left the quay and gone 
to Moss street. And who was he, 
tell us? A nobody, two pair back 
and passages, at seven shillings a 
week, and he covered with all kinds 
of breastplates bidding defiance to 
the world. 

—And moreover, says J. J., a 
postcard is publication. It was held 
to be sufficient evidence of malice 
in the testcase Sadgrove v. Hole. 
In my opinion an action might lie. 

Six and eightpence, please. Who 
wants your opinion? Let us drink 
our pints in peace. Gob, we won’t 
be let even do that much itself. 

—Well, good health, Jack, says 
Ned. 

—Good health, Ned, says J. J. 

—There he is again, says Joe. 

—Where? says Alf. 

And begob there he was passing 
the door with his books under his 
ofter and the wife beside him and 
Corny Kelleher with his wall eye 
looking in as they went past, talk- 
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ing to him like a father, trying to 
sell him a second-hand coffin. 

—How did that Canada swindle 
case go off? says Joe. 

—Remanded, says J. J 

One of the bottlenosed fraternity 
it was went by the name of James 
Wought alias Saphiro alias Spark 
and Spiro, put an ad in the papers 
saying he’d give a passage to Can- 
ada for twenty bob. What? Do 
you see green in the white of my 
eye? Course it was a bloody bar- 
ney. What? Swindled them all, 
skivvies and badhachs from the 
county Meath, ay, and his own 
kidney too. J. J. was telling us 
there was an ancient Hebrew Za- 
retsky or something weeping in the 
witnessbox with his hat on him, 
swearing by the boy Moses he was 
stuck for two quid. 

—wWho tried the case? says Joe. 

—Recorder, says Ned. 

—Poor old sir Frederick, says 
Alf, you can cod him up to the two 
eyes. 

—RHeart as big as a lion, says 
Ned. Tell him a tale of woe about 
arrears of rent and a sick wife and 
a squad of kids and, faith, he’ll dis- 
solve in tears on the bench. 

—Ay, says Alf. Reuben J. was 
bloody lucky he didn’t clap him in 
the dock the other day for suing 
poor little Gumley that’s minding 
stones for the corporation there 
near Butt bridge. 

And he starts taking off the old 
recorder letting on to cry: 

—A most scandalous thing! This 
poor hardworking man! How many 
children? Ten, did you say?. 

—Yes, your worship. And my 
wife has the typhoid. 
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—And a wife with typhoid fever! 
Scandalous! Leave the court im- 
mediately, sir. No, sir, ll make 
no order for payment. How dare 
you, sir, come up before me and 
ask me to make an order! A poor 
hardworking industrious man! [| 
dismiss the case. 


And whereas on the sixteenth day 
of the month of the oxeyed god- 
dess and in the third week after the 
feastday of the Holy and Undi- 
vided Trinity the daughter of the 
skies, the virgin moon being then 
in her first quarter, it came to pass 
that those learned judges repaired 
them to the halls of law. There 
master Courtenay, sitting in his 
own chamber, gave his rede and 
master Justice Andrews sitting 
without. a jury in the probate 
court, weighed well and pondered 
the claims of the first chargeant 
upon the property in the matter of 
the will propounded and final tes- 
tamentary disposition in re the real 
and personal estate of the late la- 
mented Jacob Halliday, vintner, de- 
ceased, versus Livingstone, an in- 
fant, of unsound mind, and another. 
And to the solemn court of Green 
street there came sir Frederick the 
Falconer. And he sat him there 
about the hour of five o'clock to 
administer the law of the brehons 
at the commission for all that and 
those parts to be holden in and for 
the county of the city of Dublin. 
And there sat with him the high 
sinhedrim of the twelve tribes of 
Iar, for every tribe one man, of 
the tribe of Patrick and of the tribe 
of Hugh and of the tribe of Owen 
and of the tribe of Conn and of 
the tribe of Oscar and of the tribe 
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of Fergus and of the tribe of Finn 
and of the tribe of Dermot and of 
the tribe of Cormac and of the 
tribe of Kevin and of the tribe of 
Caolte and of the tribe of Ossian, 
there being in all twelve good men 
and true. And he conjured them 
by Him who died on rood that they 
should well and truly try and true 
deliverance make in the issue joined 
between their sovereign lord the 
king and the prisoner at the bar 
and true verdict give according to 
the evidence so help them God and 
kiss the book. And they rose in 
their seats, those twelve of Iar, and 
they swore by the name of Him 
who is from everlasting that they 
would do His rightwiseness. And 
straightway the minions of the law 
led forth from their donjon keep 
one whom the sleuthhounds of jus- 
tice had apprehended in consequence 
of information received. And they 
shackled him hand and foot and 
would take of him ne bail ne main- 
prise but preferred a charge against 
him for he was a malefactor. 

—Those are nice things, says the 
citizen, coming over here to Ire- 
land filling the country with bugs. 

So Bloom lets on he heard noth- 
ing and he starts talking with Joe, 
telling him he needn’t trouble about 
that little matter till the first but if 
he would just say a word to Mr. 
Crawford. And so Joe swore high 
and holy by this and by that he’d 
do the devil and all. 

—Because you see, says Bloom, 
for an advertisement you must have 
repetition. ‘That’s the whole secret. 

—Rely on me, says Joe. 

—Swindling the peasants, says 
the citizen, and the poor of Ire- 
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land. We want no more strangers 
in our house. 

—Oh, I’m sure that will be all 
right, Hynes, says Bloom. It’s 
just that Keyes, you see. 

—cConsider that done, says Joe. 

—Very kind of you, says Bloom. 

—The strangers, says the citizen. 
Our own fault. We let them come 
in. We brought them. The adult- 
ress and her paramour brought the 
Saxon robbers here. 

—Decree nisi, says J. J. 

And Bloom letting on to be aw- 
fuly deeply interested in nothing, a 
spider’s web in the corner behind 
the barrel, and the citizen scowling 
after him and the old dog at his 
feet looking up to know who to 
bite and when. 

—A dishonored wife, says the 
citizen, that’s what the cause of all 
our misfortunes. 

—And here she is, says Alf, that 
was giggling over the Police Ga- 
zette with Terry on the counter, in 
all her warpaint. 

—Give us a squint at her, says I. 

And what was it only one of the 
smutty yankee pictures. Terry 
borrows off of Corney Kelleher. 
Secrets for enlarging your private 
parts. Misconduct of society belle. 
Norman W. Tupper, wealthy Chi- 
cago contractor, finds pretty but 
faithless wife in lay of officer Tay- 
lor. Belle in her bloomers miscon- 
ducting herself and her fancy man 
feeling for her tickles and Norman 
W. Tupper bouncing in with his 
peashooter just in time to be late 
after she doing the trick of the loop 
with officer Taylor. 

—O jakers, Jenny, says Joe, how 
short your shirt is! 
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—There’s hair, Joe, says I. Get 
a queer old tailend of corned beef 
off of that one, what? 

So anyhow in came John Wyse 
Nolan and Lenehan with him with 
a face on him as long as a late 
break fast. 

—wWell, says the citizen, what's 
the latest from the scene of action? 
What did those tinkers in the city- 
hall at their caucus meeting decide 
about the Irish language ? 

O’Nolan, clad in shining armor, 
low bending made obeisance to the 
puissant and high and mighty chief 
of all Erin and did him to wit of 
that which had befallen, how that 
the grave elders of the most obedi- 
ent city, second of the realm, had 
met them in the tholsel, and there, 
after due prayers to the gods who 
dwell in ether supernal, had taken 
solemn counsel whereby they might, 
if so be it might be, bring once 
more into honor among mortal men 
the winged speech of the seadivided 
Gael. 

—It’s on the march, says the cit- 
izen. To hell with the bloody 
brutal Sassenachs and their patois. 

So J. J. puts in a word doing the 
toff about one story was good till 
you heard another and _ blinking 
facts and the Nelson policy putting 
your blind eye to the telescope and 
drawing up a bill of attainder to 
impeach a nation and Bloom trying 
to back him up moderation and 
botheration and their colonies and 
their civilization. 

—There syphilisation, you mean, 
says the citizen. To hell with them! 
The curse of a goodfornothing. God 
light sideways on the blood thick- 
lugged sons of whores’ gets! No 
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music and no art and no literature 
worthy of the name. Any civilisa- 
tion they have they stole from us. 
Tonguetied sons of bastards’ 
ghosts. 

—The European family, says J. 


—There’re not European, says 
the citizen. I was in Europe with 
~ Kevin Egan of Paris. You wouldn‘t 
see a trace of them or their lan- 
guage anywhere in Europe except 
in a cabinet d’aisance. 

And says John Wyse: 

—Full many a flower is born to 
blush unseen. 

And says Lenehan that knows a 
bit of the lingo: 

—Conspuez let Anglais! Perfide 
Albon! 

He said and then lifted he in his 
rude great brawny strengthy hands 
the medher of dark strong foamy 
ale and, uttering his tribal slogan 
Lamb Dearg Abu, he drank to the 
undoing of his foes, a race of 
mighty valorous heroes, rulers of 
the waves, who sit on thrones of 
alabaster silent as the deathless 
gods. 

-——What’s up with you, says I to 
Lenehan. You look like a fellow 
that had lost a bob and found a 
tanner. 

—Gold cup, says he. 

—Who won, Mr. Lenehan? says 
Terry. 

——Throwaway, says he, at twenty 
to one. A rank outsider. And the 
rest nowhere. 

—And Bass’s mare? says Terry. 

—Still running, says he. We're 
all in a cart. Boylon plunged two 
quid on my tip Sceptre for himself 
and a lady friend, 
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—I had half a crown myself, 
says Terry, on Zinfandel that Mr. 
Flynn gave me. Lord Howard de 
Walden’s. 

—Twenty to one, says Lenehan. 
Such is life in an outhouse. Throw- 
away, says he. Takes the biscuit 
and talking about bunions. Frailty, 
thy name is Sceptre. 

So he went over to the biscuit tin 
Bob Doran left to see if there was 
anything he could lift on the ned, 
the old cur after him backing his 
luck with his mangy snout up. Old 
mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
board. 

—Not there, my child, says he. 

—Keep your pecker up, says Joe. 
She’d have won the money only for 
the other dog. 

And J. J. and the citizen argu- 
ing about law and history with 
Bloom sticking in an odd word. 


—Some people, says Bloom, can 
see the mote in others’ eyes but 
they can’t see the beam in their 
own. 

—Raimeis, says the citizen. 
There’s no-one as blind as the fel- 
low that won’t see, if you know 
what that means. Where are our 
missing twenty millions of Irish 
should be here today instead of 
four, our lost tribes? And our pot- 
teries and textiles, the finest in the 
whole world! And our wool that 
was sold in Rome in the time of 
Juvenal and our flax and our dam- 
ask from the looms of Antrim and 
our Limerick lace, our tanneries 
and our white glass down there by 
Ballybough and our Huguenot pop- 
lin that we have since Jacquard de 
Lyon and our woven silk and our 
Foxford tweeds and ivory raised 
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point from the Carmelite convent in 
New Ross, nothing like it in the 
whole wide world. Where are the 
Green merchants that came through 
the pillars of Hercules, the Gibral- 
tar now grabbed by the foe of man- 
kind, with gold and Tyrian purple 
to sell in Wexford at the fair of 
Carmen? Read Tacitus and Ptole- 
my, even Giraldmus Cambrensis, 
Wine, peltries, Connemara marble, 
silver from Tipperary, second to 
none, our farfamed horses even to- 
day, the Irish hobbies, with king 
Philip of Spain offering to pay cus- 
toms duties for the right to fish in our 
waters. What do the yellowjohns 
of Anglia owe us for our ruined 
trade and our ruined hearths? And 
the beds of the Barrow and Shan- 
non they won’t deepen with millions 
of acres of marsh and bog to make 
us all die of consumption. 

—As treeless as Portugal we’ll 
be soon, says John Wyse, of Heli- 
goland with its one tree of some- 
thing is not to reafforest the land. 
Larches, firs, all the trees of the 
confer family are going fast. I 
was reading a report of lord Cas- 
tletown’s... 

—Save them, says the citizen, the 
giant ash of Galway and the chief- 
tain elm of Keldare with a forty- 
foot bole and an acre of foliage. 
Save the trees of Ireland for the 
future men of Ireland on the fair 
hills of Eire, O. 

—Europe has its eyes on you, 
says Lenehan. 

The fashionable _ international 
world attended en masse this after- 
noon at the wedding of the cheval- 
ier Jean Wyse de Neaulan, grand 
high chief ranger of the Irish 
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National Foresters, with Miss Fir 
Conifer of Pine Valley. Lady Syl- 
vester Elmshade, Mrs. Barbara 
Lovebirch, Mrs. Poll Ash, Mrs. 


Holly Hazeleyes, Miss Daphne 
Bays, Miss Dorothy Canebrake, 
Mrs. Clyde Twelvetrees, Mrs. 


Rowan Greene, Mrs. Helen Vine- 
gadding, Miss Virginia Creeper, 
Miss Gladys Beech, Miss Olive 
Garth, Miss Blanche Maple, Mrs. 
Maud Mahogany, Miss Myra Myr- 
tle, Miss Priscilla Elderflower, Miss 
Bee Honeysuckle, Miss Grace Pop- 
lar, Miss O. Mimosa San, Miss 
Cedarfrond, the Misses Lilian and 
Viola Lilac, Miss Timidity Aspen- 
all, Mrs. Dewey-Mosse, Miss May 
Hawthorne,. Mrs. Gloriana Palme, 
Mrs. Liana Forrest, Mrs. Ara- 
bella Blackwood and Mrs. Norma 
Holyoake of Oakholme Regis 
graced the ceremony by their pres- 
ence. The bride who was given 
away by her father, the M’Conifer 
of the Glands, looked exquisitely 
charming in a creation carried out 
in green mercerised silk, moulded 
on an underslip of gloaming grey, 
sashed with a yoke of broad emer- 
ald and finished with a triple flounce 
of darkerhued fringe, the scheme be- 
ing relieved by bretelles and hip in- 
sertions of acorn bronze. The 
maids of honour, Miss Larch Coni- 
fer and Miss Spruce Conifer, sis- 
ters of the bride, wore very becom- 
ing costumes in the same tone, a 
dainty motif of plume rose being 
worked into the pleats in a pinstripe 
and repeated capriciously in the 
jadegreen toques in the form of 
heron feathers of paletinted coral. 
Senhor Enrique Flor presided at 
the organ with his wellknown abili- 
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ty and, in addition to the prescribed 
numbers of the nuptial mass, played 
a new and striking arrangement of 
Woodman, spare that tree at the 
conclusion of the service. On leay- 
ing the church of Saint Fiacre in 
Horto after the papal blessing the 
happy pair were subjected to a play- 
ful crossfire of hazelnuts, beech- 
mast, bayleaves, catkins of willow, 
ivytod, hollyberries, mistletoe sprigs 
and quicken shoots. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wyse Conifer Neaulan will spend 
a quiet honeymoon in the Black 
Forest. 


—And our eyes are on Europe, 
says the citizen. We had our trade 
with Spain and the French and with 
the Flemings before those mongrels 
were pupped, Spanish ale in Gal- 
way, the winebark on the winedark 
waterway. 

—And will again, says Joe. 

And with the help of the holy 
mother of God we will again, says 
the citizen, clapping his thigh. Our 
harbours that are empty will be full 
again, Queenstown, Kinsale, Gal- 
way, Blacksod Bay, Ventry in the 
kingdom of Kerry, Killybegs, the 
third largest harbour in the wide 
world with a fleet of masts of the 
Galway Lynches and the Cavan 
O’Reillys and the O’Kennedys of 
Dublin when the earl of Desmond 
could make a treaty with the em- 
peror Charles the Fifth himself. 
And will again, says he, when the 
first Irish battleship is seen breast- 
ing the waves with our own flag 
to the fore, none of your Henry 
Tudor’s harps, no, the oldest flag 
afloat, the flag of the province of 
Desmond and Thomond, three 
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crowns on a blue field, the three 
sons of» Milesius. 

And he took the last swig out of 
the pint, Moya. Cows in Con- 
nacht have long horns. As much 
as his bloody life is worth to go 
down and address his tall talk to 
the assembled multitude in Shana- 
golden where he daren’t show his 
nose with the Molly Maguires look- 
ing for him to let daylight through 
him for grabbing the holding of an 
evicted tenant. 

—Hear, hear to that, says John 
Wyse. What will you have? 

—An imperial yeomanry, says 
Lenehan, to celebrate the occasion. 

—Half one, Terry, says John 


Wyse, and a hands up. _ ‘Terry! 
Are you asleep? 
—Yes, sir, says Terry. Small 


whisky and bottle of Allsop. Right, 
sir. 

Hanging over the bloody paper 
with Alf looking for spicy bits in- 
stead of attending to the general 
public. Picture of a butting match, 
trying to crack their bloody skulls, 
one chap going for the other with 
his head down like a bull at a gate. 
And another one: Black Beast 
Burned in Omaha, Ga. A lot of 
Deadwood Dicks in slouch hats and 
they firing at a sambo strung up on 
a tree with his tongue out and a 
bonfire under him. Gob, they ought 
to drown him in the sea after and 
electrocute and crucify him to make 
sure of their job. 

—But what about the fighting 
navy, says Ned, that keeps our foes 
at bay? 

—I’ll tell you what about it, says 
the citizen. Hell upon earth it is. 
Read the revelations that’s going on 
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in the papers about flogging on the 
training ships at Portsmouth. A fel- 
low writes that calls himself Dis- 
gusted One. 

So he starts telling us about cor- 
poral punishment and about the crew 
of tars and officers and rearadmirals 
drawn up in cocked hats and the par- 
son with his protestant bible to wit- 
ness punishment and a young lad 
brought out, howling for his ma, and 
they tie him down on the buttend of 
a gun. 

—A rump and dozen, says the 
citizen, was what that old rufhan sir 
John Beresford called it but the 
modern God’s Englishman calls it 
caning on the breech. 

And says John Wyse: 

—’Tis a custom more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. 

Then he was telling us the master 
at arms comes along with a long cane 
and he draws out and he flogs the 
bloody backs off of the poor lad 
till he yells meila murder. 

—That’s your glorious British 
navy, says the citizen, that bosses 
the earth. The fellows that never 
will be slaves, with the only hered- 
itary chamber on the face of God’s 
earth and their land in the hands of 
a dozen gamehogs and cottonball 
barons. That’s the great empire 
they boast about of drudges and 
whipped serfs. 

—On which the sun never rises, 
says Joe. 

—And the tragedy of it is, says 
the citizen, they believe it. The un- 
fortunate yahoos believe it. 

They believe in rod, the scourger 
almighty, creator of hell upon earth 
and in Jacky Tar, the son of a gun, 
who was conceived of unholy boast, 
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born of the fighting navy, suffered 
under rump and dozen, was sacri- 
ficed, flayed and curried, yelled like 
bloody hell, the third day he arose 
again from the bed, steered into 
haven, sitteth on his beamend till 
further orders whence he shall come 
to drudge for a living and be paid. 

—But, says Bloom, isn’t discipline 
the same everywhere. I mean 
wouldn’t it be the same here if you 
put force against force? 

Didn’t I tell you? As true as I’m 
drinking this porter if he was at his 
last gasp he’d try to downface you 
that dying was living. 

—We'll put force against force, 
says the citizen. We have our 
greater Ireland beyond the sea. 
They were driven out of house and 
home in the black 47. Their mud- 
cabins and their shielings by the 
roadside were laid low by the bat- 
teringram and the Times rubbed its 
hands and told the whitelivered 
Saxons there would soon be a few 
Irish in Ireland as redskins in Amer- 
ica. Even the Grand Turk sent us 
his piastres. But the Sassenach tried 
to starve the nation at home while 
the land was full of crops that the 
British hyenas bought and sold in 
Rio de Janeiro. Ay, they drove out 
the peasants in hordes. Twenty 
thousand of them died in the coffin- 
ships. But those that came to the 
land of the free remember the land 
of bondage. And they will come 
again and with a vengeance, no 
cravens, the sons of Granuaile, the 
champions of Kathleen ni Houlihan. 

—Perfectly true, says Bloom. 
But my point was. ... 

—We are a long time waiting for 
that day, citizen, says Ned. Since 
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the poor old woman told us that the 
French were on the sea and landed 
at Killala. 

—Ay, says John Wyse. We 
fought for the royal Stuarts that 
reneged us against the Williamits 
and they betrayed us. Remember 
Limerick and the broken treatystone. 
We gave our best blood to France 
_and Spain, the wild geese. Fontenoy, 
-eh? And Sarsfield and O’Donnell, 
duke of Tetuan in Spain, and Ulysses 
Browne of Camus that was field- 
marsha’. to Maria Teresa. But what 
did we ever get for it? 

—The French! says the citizen. 
Set of dancing masters? Do you 
know what it is? They were never 
worth a roasted nut to Ireland. 
Aren’t they trying to make an En. 
tente cordiale now at Tay Pay’s din- 
nerparty with perfidious Albion? 
Firebrands of Europe and they al- 
ways were. 

—Conspuez les Frangais, 
Lenehan, nobbling his beer. 

—And as for the Prooshians and 
the Hanoverians, says Joe, haven't 
we had enough of those sausage- 
eating bastards on the throne from 
George the elector down to the Ger- 
man lad and the flatulent old bitch 
that’s dead? 

Jesus, I had to laugh at the way 
he came out with that about the old 
one with the winkers on her blind 
drunk in her royal palace every night 
of God, old Vic, with her jorum of 
mountain dew and her coachman 
carting her up body and bones to 
roll into her bed and she pulliing 
him by the whiskers and singing him 
old bits of songs about Ehren on the 
Rhine and come where the boose is 
cheaper. 


says 
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—Well! says J. J. We have Ed- 
ward the peacemaker now. 

—Tell that to a fool, says the citi- 
zen. ‘Thege’s a bloody sight more 
pox than pax about that boyo. Ed- 
ward Guelph-Wettin! 

—And what do you think, says 
Joe, of the holy boys, the priests 
and bishops of Ireland doing up 
his room in Maynooth in his Satanic 
Majyesty’s racing colours and stick- 
ing up pictures of all the horses his 
jockeys rode. The earl of Dublin, 
no less. 

—They ought to have stuck up all 
the women he rode himself, says lit- 
tle Alt. 

And says J. J.: 

—Considerations of space influ- 
enced their lordships’ decision. 

—Will you try another, citizen? 
says Joe. 

—Yes, sir, says he, I will. 

—You? says Joe. 

—Beholden to you, Joe, says I. 
May your shadow never grow less. 
—Repeat that dose, says Joe. 

Bloom was talking and talking 
with John Wyse and he quite ex- 
cited with his dunducketymudcol- 
oured mug on him and his old plum: 
eyes rolling about. 

—Persecution, says he, all the his- 
tory of the world is full of it. Per- 
petuating national hatred among na- 
tions. 

—But do you know what a nation 
means? says John Wyse. 

—Yes, says Bloom. 

—What is it? says John Wyse. 

—A nation? says Bloom. A na- 
tion is the same people living in the 
same place. 

—By God, then, says Ned, laugh- 
ing, if that’s so I’m a nation for ’'m 
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living in the same place for the past 
five years. 

So of course everyone had a laugh 
at Bloom and says he, trying to muck 
out of it: 

—Or 
places. 

—That covers my case, says Joe. 

—What is your nation if I may 
ask, says the citizen. 

—lIreland, says Bloom. 
born here. Ireland. 

The citizen said nothing only 
cleared the spit out of his gullet and, 
gob, he spat a Red bank oyster out 
of him right in the corner. 

—After you with the push, Joe, 
says he, taking out his handkerchief 
to swab himself dry. 

—Here you are, citizen, says Joe. 
Take that in your right hand and 


also living in different 


I was 


repeat after me the following 
words. 

The muchtreasured and _intri- 
cately embroidered ancient Irish 


facecloth attributed to Solomon of 
Droma and Manus Tomaltach of 
Mac Donogh, authors of the Book 
of Ballymote, was then carefully 
produced and called forth prolonged 
admiration. No need to dwell on 
the legendary beauty of the corner- 
pieces, the acme of art, wherein one 
can distinctly discern each of the 
four evangelists in turn presenting 
to each of the four masters his 
evangelical symbol a bogoak sceptre, 
a North American puma (a far 
nobler king of beasts than the Brit- 
ish article, be it said in passing), a 
Kerry calf and a golden eagle from 
Carrantuohill. The scenes depicted 
on the munctory field, showing our 
ancient duns and raths and crom- 
lechs and grianauns and seats of 
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learning and maledictive stones, are 
as wonderfully beautiful and the 
pigments as delicate as when the 
Sligo illuminators gave free rein to 
their artistic fantasy long long ago 
in the time of the Barmecides. 
Glendalough, the lovely lakes of Kil- 
larney, the ruins of Clonmacnois, 
Cong Abbey, Glen Inagh and the 
Twelve Pins, Ireland’s Eye, the 
Green Hills of Tallaght, Croagh 
Patrick, the brewery of Messrs. Ar- 
thur Guinness, Son and Company 
(Limited), Lough Neagh’s banks, 
the vale of Ovoca, Isolde’s tower, 
the Mapas obelisk, Sir Patrick Dun’s 
hospital, Cape Clear, the glen of 
Aherlow, Lynch’s castle, the Scotch 
house, Rathdown Union Work- 
house at Loughlinstown, Tullamore 
jail, Castleconnel rapids, Kilbally- 
macshonakill, the cross at Monaster- 
boice, Jury’s Hotel, S. Patrick’s Pur- 
gatory, the Salmon Leap, Maynooth 
college refectory, Curley’s hole, the 
three birthplaces of the first duke of 
Wellington, the rock of Cashel, the 
bog of Allen, the Henry Street 
Warehouse, Fingal’s Cav e—all 
these moving scenes are still there 
for us today rendered more beauti- 
ful still by the waters of sorrow 
which have passed over them and by 
the rich incrustations of time. 

—Show us over the drink? says 
I. Which is which? 

—That’s mine, says Joe, as the 
devil said to the dead policeman. 

—And I belong to a race too, says 
Bloom, that is hated and persecuted. 
Also now. This very moment. This 
very instant. 


Gob, he near burnt his fingers with 
the butt of his old cigar. 
—Robbed, says he. Plundered. 
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Insulted. Persecuted. Taking what 
belongs to us by right. At this very 
moment, says he, putting up his fist, 
sold by auction off in Morocco like 
slaves or cattle. 

—Are you talking about the new 
Jerusalem? says the citizen. 

—TI’m talking about injustice, says 
Bloom. 

—Right, says John Wyse. Stand 
up to it then with force like men. 

That’s an almanac picture for you. 
Mark fora softnosed bullet. Old 
lardyface standing up to the business 
end of a gun. Gob, he’d adorn a 
sweepingbrush, so he would, if he 
only had a nurse’s apron on him. 
And then he collapses all of a sud- 
den, twisting around all the opposite, 
as limp as a wet rag. 

—But it’s no use, says he. Force, 
hatred, history, all that. That’s not 
life for men and women, insult and 
hatred. And everybody knows that 
it’s the very opposite of that that is 
really life. 

—What? says Alf. 

—Love, says Bloom. I mean the 
opposite of hatred. I must go now, 
says he to John Wyse. Just round 
to the court a moment to see if Mar- 
tinis there. If he comes just say I'll 
be back in a second. Just a moment. 

Who’s hindering you? And off 
he pops like greased lightning. 

—A new apostle to the gentiles, 
says the citizen. Universal love. 

—Well, says John Wyse. Isn't 
that what we’re told. Love your 
neighbours. 

—That chap? says the citizen. 
Beggar my neighbour is his motto. 
Love, Moya! He’sa nice pattern of 
a Romeo and Juliet. 


Love loves to love love. Nurse 
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loves the new chemist. Constable 
14 A loves Mary Kelly. Gerty Mac 
Dowell loves the boy that has the bi- 
cycle. M. B. loves a fair gentleman. 
Li Chi Han lovey up kissy Cha Pu 
Chow. Jumbo, the elephant, loves 
Alice, the elephant. Old Mr. Ver- 
schoyle with the ear trumpet loves 
old Mrs. Verschoyle with the turned- 
in eye. The man in the brown macin- 
tosh loves a lady who is dead. His 
Majesty the King loves Her Majesty 
the Queen. Mrs. Norman W. Tup- 
per loves officer Taylor. You love a 
certain person. And this person 
loves that other person because 
everybody loves somebody but God 
loves everybody. 

—wWell, Joe, says I, your very 
good health and song. More power, 
citizen. 

—Hurrah, there, says Joe. 

—The blessing of God and Mary 
and Patrick on you, says the citizen. 

And he ups with his pint to wet his 
whistle. 

—We know those canters, says 
he, preaching and picking your 
pocket. What about sanctimonious 
Cromwell and his ironsides that put 
the women and children of Drog- 
heda to the sword with the bible text 
God is love pasted round the mouth 
of his cannon? The bible! Did 
you read that skit in the United 
Irishman today about that Zulu chief 
that’s visiting England? 

—What’s that? says Joe. 

So the citizen takes up one of his 
paraphernalia papers and he starts 
reading out: 

—A delegation of the chief cotton 
magnates of Manchester was pre- 
sented yesterday to His Majesty the 
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Alaki of Abeakuta by Gold Stick in 
Waiting, Lord Walkup of Walkup 
on Eggs, to tender to His Majesty 
the heartfelt thanks of British 
traders for the facilities afforded 
them in his dominions. The delega- 
tion partook of luncheon at the con- 
clusion of which the dusky poten- 
tate, in the course of a happy speech, 
freely translated by the British chap- 
lain, the reverend Ananias Praisegod 
Barebones, tendered his best thanks 
to Massa Walkup and emphasized 
the cordial relations existing between 
Abeakuta and the British Empire, 
stating that he treasured as one of 
his dearest possessions an illuminated 
bible, the volume of the word of God 
andthe secret of England’s great- 
ness, graciously presented to him by 
the white chief woman, the great 
squaw Victoria, with a personal dedi- 
cation from the august hand of the 
Royal Donor. The Alaki then 
drank a lovingcup of firstshot usque- 
baugh to the toast Black and White 
from the skull of his immediate 
predecessor in the dynasty Kakacha- 
kachack, surnamed Forty Warts, 
after which he visited the chief fac- 
tory of Cottonopolis and signed his 
mark in the visitors’ book, subse- 
quently executing an old Abeakutic 
wardance, in the course of which he 
swallowed several knives and forks, 
amid hilarious applause from the 
girl hands. 

—Widow woman, says Ned, I 
wouldn’t doubt her. Wonder did he 
put that bible to the same use as I 
would. 

—Same only more so, says Lene- 
han. And thereafter in that fruitful 
land the broadleaved mango flour- 
ished exceedingly. 
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—Is that by Griffith? says John 
Wyse. 

—No, says the citizen. It’s not 
signed Shanganagh. It’s only in- 
itialled: P. 

—And a very good initial too, 
says Joe. 

—That’s how it’s worked, says the 
citizen. Trade follows the flag. 

—Well, says J. J., if they’re any 
worse than those Belgians in the 
Congo Free State they must be bad. 
Did you read that report by a man 
what’s this his name is? 

—Casement, says the 
He’s an Irishman. 

—Yes, that’s the man, says J. J. 
Raping the women and girls and 
flogging the natives on the belly to 
squeeze all the red rubber they can 
out of them. 

—I know where he’s gone, says 
Lenehan, cracking his fingers. 

—Who? says I. 

—Bloom, says he, the courthouse 
is a blind. He had a few bob on 
Throwaway and he’s gone to gather 
in the shekels. 

—lIs it that whiteeyed kaffir? says 
the citizen, that never backed a horse 
in anger in his life. 

—That’s where he’s gone, says 
Lenehan. I met Bantam Lyons go- 
ing to back that horse only I put him 
off it and he told me Bloom gave 
him the tip. Bet you what you like 
he has a hundred shillings to five on. 
He’s the only man in Dublin has it. 
A dark horse. 

—He’s a bloody dark horse him- 
self, says Joe. 

—BMind, Joe, says I. Show us the 
entrance out. 

—There you are, says Terry. 

Goodbye Ireland I’m going to 


citizen. 
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Gort. So I just went round to the 
back of the yard to outhouse and 
begob (hundred shillings to five) 
while I was letting off my (Throw- 
away twenty to) letting off my load 
gob says I to myself I knew he was 
uneasy in his (two pints off of Joe 
and one in Slattery’s off) in his mind 
to get off the mark to (hundred 
shillings is five quid) and when they 
“were in the (dark horse) Pisser 
Burke was telling me card party and 
letting on the child was sick (gob, 
must have done about a gallon) 
flabbyarse of a wife speaking down 
the tube she’s better or she’s (ow!) 
all a plan so he could vamoose with 
the pool if he won or (Jesus, full up 
I was) trading without a license 
(ow!) Ireland my nation says he 
(hoik! phthook!) never be up to 
those bloody (there’s the last of it) 
Jerusalem (ah!) cuckoos. 


So anyhow when I got back they 
were at it dingdong, John Wyse say- 
ing it was Bloom gave the idea for 
Sinn Fein to Griffith to put in his 
paper all kinds of jerrymandering, 
packed juries and swindling the taxes 
off of the Government and appoint- 
ing consuls all over the world to 
walk about selling Irish industries. 
Robbing Peter to pay Paul. Gob, 
that puts the bloody kybosh on it if 
old sloppy eyes is mucking up the 
show. Give us a bloody chance. 
God save Ireland from the likes of 
that bloody mouseabout. Mr. Bloom 
with his argo bargol. And his old 
fellow before him perpetrating 
frauds, old Methusalem Bloom, the 
robbing bagman, that poisoned him- 
self with the prussic acid after he 
swamping the country with his bau- 
bles and his penny diamonds. Loans 
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by post on easy terms. Any amount 
of money advanced on note of hand. 
Distance no object. No security. 
Gob he’s like Lanty Mac Hale’s goat 
that'd go a piece of the road with 
every one. 

—Well, it’s a fact, says John 
Wyse. And there’s the man now 
that'll tell you all about it, Martin 
Cunningham. 

Sure enough the castle car drove 
up with Martin on it and Jack Power 
with him and a fellow named 
Crofter or Crofton, pensioner out of 
the collector general’s, an orange- 
man Blackburn does have on the 
registration and he drawing his pay 
or Crawford gallivanting around the 
country at the king’s expense. 

Our travellers reached the rustic 
hostelry and alighted from their pal- 
freys. 

—Hpo, varlet! cried he, who by his 
mien seemed the leader of the party. 
Saucy knave! To us! 

So saying he knocked loudly with 
his swordhilt upon the open lattice. 

Mine host came forth at the sum- 
mons girding him with his tabard. 

—Give you good den, my mas- 
ters, said he with an obsequious bow. 

—Bestir thyself, sirrah! cried he 
who had knocked. Look to our 
steeds. And for ourselves give us 
of your best for faith we need it. 

—Lackaday, good masters, said 
the host, my poor house has but a 
bare larder. I know not what to 
offer your lordships. 

—How noy, fellow? cried the sec- 
ond of the party, a man of pleasant 
countenance, so servest thou the 
king’s messengers, Master Taptun? 

An instantaneous change over- 
spread the landlord’s visage. 
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—Cry you mercy, gentlemen, he 
said humbly. And you be the king’s 
messengers (Gold shield His Ma- 
jesty!) you shall not want for aught. 
The king’s friends (God bless His 
Majesty!) shall not go afasting in 
my house I warrant me. 

—Then about! cried the traveller 
who had not spoken, a lusty trench- 
erman by his aspect. Hast aught to 
give us? 

Mine host bowed again as he 
made answer: 

—What say you, good masters, to 
a squab pigeon pasty, some collops 
of venison, a saddle of veal, widgeon 
with crisp hog’s bacon, a boar’s head 
with pistachios, a bason of jolly cus- 
tard, a medlar tansy and a flagon of 
old Rhenish? 

—Gadzooks! cried the last speak- 
er. That likes me well. Pistachios! 

—Aha! cried he of the pleasant 


countenance. A poor house and a 
bare larder, quotha! Tis a merry 
rogue. 


So in comes Martin asking where 
was Bloom. 

—Where is he? says Lenehan. 
Defrauding widows and orphans. 

—lIsn’t that a fact, says John 
Wyse, what I was telling the citizen 
about Bloom and the Sinn Fein? 

—That’s so, says Martin. Or so 
they allege. 

—Who made those allegations? 
says Alf. 

—I, says Joe. I’m the alligator. 

—And after all, says John Wyse, 
why can’t a jew love his country like 
the next fellow? 

—Why not? says J. J., when he’s 
quite sure which country it is. 

—lIs he a jew or a gentile or a 
holy Roman or a swaddler or what 
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the hell is he? says Ned. Or who is 
he? No offence, Crofton. 

—We don’t want him, says 
Crofter the Orangeman or presby- 
terian. 

—Who is Junius? says J. J. 

—He’s a perverted jew, says 
Martin, from a place in Hungary 
and it was he drew up all the plans 
according to the Hungarian system. 
We know that in the castle. 

—Isn’t he a cousin of Bloom the 
dentist ? says Jack Power. 

—Not at all, says Martin. Only 
namesakes. His name was Virag. 
The father’s name that poisoned 
himself. He changed it by deedpoll, 
the father did. 

—That’s the new Messiah for 
Ireland! says the citizen. Island of 
saints and sages! 

—Well, they’re still waiting for 
their redeemer, says Martin. For 
that matter so are we. 

—Yes, says J. J., and every male 
that’s born they think it may be their 
Messiah. And every jew is in a tall 
state of excitement, I believe, till he 
knows if he’s a father or a mother. 

—Expecting every moment will be 
his next, says Lenehan. 

—O, by God, says Ned, you 
should have seen Bloom before that 
son of his that died was born. I met 
him one day in the south city mar- 
kets buying a tin of Neave’s food six 
weeks before the wife was delivered. 

—En ventre sa mére, says J. J. 

—Do you call that a man? says 
the citizen. 

—I wonder did he ever put it out 
of sight, says Joe. 

—Well, there were two children 
born anyhow, says Jack Power. 
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—And who does he suspect? says 
the citizen. 


Gob, there’s many a true word 
spoken in jest. One of those mixed 
middlings he is. Do you know 
what I’m telling you? It'd be an act 
of God to take a hold of a fellow the 
like of that and throw him in the 
bloody sea. Justifiable homicide, so 
“it would. Then sloping off with his 
five quid without putting up a pint of 
stuff like a man. Give us your bless- 
ing. Not as much as would blind 
your eye. 

—Charity to the neighbour, says 
Martin. But where is he? We can’t 
wait. 

—A wolf in sheep’s clothing, says 
the citizen. That’s what he is. 
Virag from Hungary! Ahasuerus I 
call him. Cursed by God. 

—Have you time for a brief liba- 
tion, Martin? says Ned. 


—Only one, says Martin. We 
must be quick. J. J. and S. 
—You, Jack? Crofton? Three 


half ones, Terry. 

—Saint Patrick would want to 
land again at Ballykinlar and convert 
us, says the citizen, after allowing 
things like that to contaminate our 
shores. 

—Well, says Martin, rapping for 
his glass. God bless all here is my 
prayer. 

—Amen, says the citizen. 

—And I’m sure he will, says 
Joe. 

And at the sound oh the sacring 
bell, headed by a crucifer with 
acolytes, thurifers, boatbearers, 
readers, ostiarii, deacons and _ sub- 
deacons, the blessed company drew 
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nigh of mitred abbots and priors and 
guardians-and monks and friars: the 
monks of Benedict of Spoleto, Car- 
thusians and Camaldolesi, Cister- 
cians and Olivetans, Oratorians and 
Vallombrosans, and the friars of Au- 
gustine, Brigittines, Premonstra- 
tesians, Servi, Trinitarians, and the 
children of Peter Nolasco: and 
therewith from Carmel mount the 
children of Elijah prophet led by 
Albert bishop and by Teresa of 
Avila, calced and other: and friars 
brown and grey, sons of poor Fran- 
cis, capuchins, cordeliers, minimes 
and observants and the daughters of 
Clara: and the sons of Dominic, the 
friars preachers, and the sons of 
Vincent: and the monks of S. Wol- 
stan: and Ignatius his children: and 
the confraternity of the christian 
brothers led by the reverend brother 
Edmund Ignatius Rice. And after 
came all saints and martyrs, virgins 
and confessors: S. Cyr and S. Isidore 
Arator and S. James the Less and 
S. Phocas of Sinope and S. Julian 
Hospitator and S. Felix de Cantalice 
and S. Simon Stylites and S. Stephen 
Protomartyr and S. John of God 
and S. Ferreol and S. Leugarde and 
S. Theodotus and S. Vulmar and S. 
Richard and S. Vincent de Paul and 
S. Martin of Todi and S. Martin of 
Tours and S. Alfred and S. Joseph 
and S. Denis and S. Cornelius and S. 
Leopold and S. Bernard and S. Ter- 
ence and S. Edward and S. Owen 
Caniculus and S. Anonymous and S. 
Eponymous and S. Pseudonymous 
and S. Homonymous and S. Parony- 
mous and S. Synonymous and S. 
Laurence O’Toole and S. James of 
Dingle and Compostella and S. 
Columcille and S. Columba and S. 
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Celestine and S. Colman and S. 
Kevin and S. Brendan and S. Fri- 
gidian and S. Senan and S. Fachtna 
and §. Columbanus and S. Gall and 
S. Fursey and S. Fintan and S. Fiacre 
and S. John Nepomuc and S. 
Thomas Aquinas and S. Ives of Brit- 
tany and S. Michan and S. Herman- 
Joseph and the three patrons of holy 
youth, S. Aloysius Gonzaga and S. 
Stanislaus Kostka and S. John Berch- 
mans and the saints Gervasius, Ser- 
vasius and Bonifacius and S. Bride 
and S. Kieran and S. Canice of Kil- 
kenny and S. Jarlath of Tuam and 
S. Finbarr and S. Pappin of Bally- 
mun and Brother Aloysius Pacificus 
and Brother Louis Bellicosus and the 
saints Rose of Lima and of Viterbo 
and S. Martha of Bethany and S. 
Mary of Egypt and S. Lucy and S. 
Brigid and S. Attracta and S. 
Dympna and S. Ita and S. Marion 
Calpensis and the Blessed Sister 
Teresa of the Child Jesus and S. 
Barbara and S. Scholastica and S. 
Ursula with eleven thousand virgins. 
And all came with nimbi and aure- 
oles and gloriae, bearing palms and 
harps and swords and olive crowns, 
in robes whereon were woven the 
blessed symbols of their efficacies, 
inkhorns, arrows, loaves, cruses, fet- 
ters, axes, trees, bridges, babes in a 
bathtub, shells, wallets, shears, keys, 
dragons, lilies, buckshot, beards, 
hogs, lamps, bellows, beehives, soup- 
ladles, stars, snakes, anvils, boxes of 
vaseline, bells, crutches, forceps, 
stags’ horns, watertight boots, 
hawks, millstones, eyes on a dish, 
wax candles, aspergills, unicorns. 
And as they wended their way by 
Nelson’s Pillar, Henry Street, Mary 
Street, Capel Street, Little Britain 
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Street, chanting the introit in Epi- 
phania Domini which beginneth 
Surge, illuminare and_ thereafter 
most sweetly the gradual Omnes 
which saith de Saba venient they did 
divers wonders such as casting out 
devils, raising the dead to life, multi- 
plying fishes, healing the halt and the 
blind, discovering various articles 
which had been mislaid, interpreting 
and fulfilling the scriptures, blessing 
and prophesying. And last, beneath 
a canopy of cloth of gold came the 
reverend Father O’Flynn attended 
by Malachi and Patrick. And when 
the good fathers had reached the ap- 
pointed place, the house of Bernard 
Kiernan and Co., limited, 8, 9 and 10 
little Britain street, wholesale gro- 
cers, wine and brandy shippers, li- 
censed for the sale of beer, wine and 
spirits for consumption on the prem- 
ises, the celebrant blessed the house 
and censed the mullioned windows 
and the groynes and the vaults and 
the arrises and the capitals and the 
pediments and the cornices and the 
engrailed arches and the spires and 
the cupolas and sprinkled the lintels 
thereof with blessed water and 
prayed that God might bless that 
house as he had blessed the house of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and 
make the angels of His light to in- 
habit therein. And entering he 
blessed the viands and the beverages 
and the company of all the blessed 
answered his prayers. 

—A diutorium nostrum in nomine 
Domini. 

—Qui fecit coelum et terram. 

—Dominus vobiscum. 

—Et cum spiritu tuo. 

And he laid his hands upon that 
he blessed and gave thanks and he 
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prayed and they all with him prayed: 

—Deus, cuius verbo sanctificantur 
omnia, benedictionem tuam effunde 
super creaturas istas: et praesta ul 
quisquis eis secundum legem et vol- 
untatem Tuam cum gratiarum ac- 
tione usus fuevit per invocationem 
Sanctissimi nominis Tui corporis sani- 
tatem et anima tutelam Te auctore 
percipiat per Christum Dominum 
nostrum. 

—And so say all of us, says Jack. 

—Thousand a year, Lambert, 
says Crofton or Crawford. 

—Right, says Ned, taking up his 
John Jameson. And butter for fish. 

I was just looking round to see 
who the happy thought would strike 
when be damned but in he comes 
again letting on to be in a hell of a 
hurry. 

—I was just round at the court- 
house, says he, looking for you. I 
hope I’m not... . 

—No, says Martin, we’re ready. 

Courthouse my eye and your pock- 
ets hanging down with gold and sil- 
ver. Mean bloody scut. Stand us a 
drink itself. Devil a sweet fear! 
There’s a jew for you! All for num- 
Bete one, | Ciltc.as a sewer ofat, 
Hundred to five. 

—Don’t tell anyone, says the citi- 
zen. 

—Beg your pardon, says he. 

—Come on boys, says Martin, 
seeing it was looking blue. Come 
along now. 

—Don’t tell anyone, says the citi- 
zen, letting a bawl out of him. It’s 
a secret. 

And the bloody dog woke up and 
let a growl. 

—Bye bye all, says Martin. 

And he got them out as quick as 
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he could, Jack Power and Crofton 
or whatever you call him and him in 
the middle of them letting on to be 
all at sea and up with them on the 
bloody jaunting car. 

—Off with you, says Martin to 
the jarvey. 

The milkwhite dolphin tossed his 
mane and, rising in the golden poop, 
the helmsman spread the bellying 
sail upon the wind and stood off for- 
ward with all sail set, the spinnaker 
to larboard. A many comely nymphs 
drew nigh to starboard and to lar- 
board and, clinging to the sides of 
the noble bark, they linked their shin- 
ing forms as doth the cunning wheel- 
wright when he fashions about the 
heart of his wheel the equidistant 
rays whereof each one is sister to an- 
other and he binds them all with an 
outer ring and giveth speed to the 
feet of men when as they ride to a 
hosting or contend for the smile of 
ladies fair. Even so did they come 
and set them, those willing nymphs, 
the undying sisters. And they laugh- 
ed, sporting in a circle of their foam: 
and the bark clave the waves. 

But begob I was just lowering the 
heel of the pint when I saw the citi- 
zen getting up to waddle to the door, 
puffing and blowing with the dropsy, 
and he cursing the curse of Crom- 
well on him, bell, book and candle in 
Irish, spitting and spatting out of 
him and Joe and little Alf round him 
like a leprechaun trying to peacify 
him. 

—Let me alone, says he. 

And begob he got as far as the 
door and they holding him and he 
bawls out of him: 

—Three cheers for Israel! 

Arrah, sit down on the parliamen- 
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tary side of your body for Christ’ 
sake and don’t be making a public 
exhibition of yourself. Jesus, there’s 
always some bloody clown or other 
kicking up a bloody murder about 
bloody nothing. Gob, it’d turn the 
porter sour in your guts, so it would. 

And all the ragamuffins and sluts 
of the nation round the door and 
Martin telling the jarvey to drive 
ahead and the citizen bawling and 
Alf and Joe at him to whisht and he 
on his high horse about the jews and 
the loafers calling for a speech and 
Jack Power trying to get him to sit 
down on the car and hold his bloody 
jaw and a loafer with a patch over 
his eye starts singing If the man in 
the moon was a jew, jew, jew and 
a slut shouts out of her: 

—Eh, mister! Your fly is open, 
mister! 

And says he: 

—Mendelssohn was a jew and 
Karl Marx and Mercadante and 
Spinoza. And the Saviour was a 
jew and his father was a jew. Your 
God. 

—He had no father, says Martin. 
That'll do now. Drive ahead. 

—Whose God! says the citizen. 

—Well, his uncle was a jew, says 
he. Your God was a jew. Christ 
was a jew like me. 

Gob, the citizen made a plunge 
back into the shop. 

—By Jesus, says he, I’ll brain that 
bloody jewman for using the holy 
name. By Jesus, I’ll crucify him so 
I will. Give us that biscuit box here. 

—Stop! stop! says Joe. 

A large and appreciative gather- 
ing of friends and acquaintances 
from the metropolis and greater 
Dublin assembled in their thousands 
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to bid farewell to Nagyasagos uram 
Lipéti Virag, late of Messrs Alex- 
ander Thom’s, printers to His Ma- 
jesty, on the occasion of his de- 
parture for the distant clime of 
Sz4zharminczbrojagulyas - Dugulas 
(Meadow of Murmuring Waters). 
The ceremony which went off with 
great éclat was characterised by the 
most affecting cordiality. An illu- 
minated scroll of ancient Irish vel- 
lum, the work of Irish artists, was 
presented to the distinguished phe- 
nomenologist on behalf of a large 
section of the community and was ac- 
companied by the gift of a silver 
casket, tastefully executed in the style 
of ancient Celtic ornament, a work 
which reflects every credit on the 
makers, Messrs Jacob agus Jacob. 
The departing guest was the recipi- 
ent of a hearty ovation, many of 
those who were present being visibly 
moved when the select orchestra of 
Trish pipes struck up the wellknown 
strains of Come Back to Erin, fol- 
lowed immediately by Rakoczsy’s 
March. Tarbarrels and bonfires were 
lighted along the coastline of the 
four seas on the summits of the Hill 
of Howth, Three Rock Mountain, 
Sugarloaf, Bray Head, the moun- 
tains of Mourne, the Galtees, the 
Ox and Donegal and Sperrin peaks, 
the Nagles and the Bograghs, the 
Connemara hills, the reeks of M’Gil- 
licuddy, Slieve Aughty, Slieve Ber- 
naugh and Slieve Bloom. Amid 
cheers that rent the welkin, respond- 
ed to by answering cheers from a big 
muster of henchmen on the distant 
Cambrian and Caledonian hills, the 
mastodontic pleasureship slowly 
moved away saluted by a final floral 
tribute from the representatives of 
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the fair sex who were present in 
large numbers while, as it proceeded 
down the river, escorted by a flotilla 
of barges, the flags of the Ballast 
office and Custom House were dip- 
ped in salute as were also those of 
the electrical power station at the 
Pigeonhouse. Visszontlatasra, ked- 
vés baratom! Visszontlatasra! Gone 
but not forgotten. 

Gob, the devil wouldn’t stop him 
till he got hold of the bloody tin any- 
how and out with him and little Alf 
hanging on to his elbow and he shout- 
ing like a stuck pig, as good as any 
bloody play in the Queen’s royal the- 
atre. 

—Where is he till I murder him? 

And Ned and J. G. paralysed with 
the laughing. 

—Bloody wars, says I, I'll be in 
for the last gospel. 

But as luck would have it the jar- 
vey got the nag’s head round the 
other way and off with him. 

—Hold on, citizen, says Joe. 
Stop ! 

Begob he drew his hand and made 
a swipe and let fly. Mercy of God 
the sun was in his eyes or he’d have 
left him for dead. Gob, he near sent 
it into the county Longford. The 
bloody nag took fright and the old 
mongrel after the car like bloody 
hell and all the populace shouting 
and laughing and the old tinbox clat- 
tering along the street. 

The catastrophe was terrific and 
instantaneous in its effect. The ob- 
servatory of Dunsink registered in 
all eleven shocks, all of the fifth 
grade of Mercalli’s scale, and there 
is no record extant of a similar seis- 
mic disturbance in our island since 
the earthquake of 1534, the year of 
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the rebellion of Silken Thomas. The 
epicentre appears to have been that 
part of the metropolis which consti- 
tutes the Inn’s Quay ward and parish 
of Saint Michan covering a surface 
of fortyone acres, two roods and one 
square pole or perch. All the lordly 
residences in the vicinity of the pa- 
lace of justice were demolished and 
that noble edifice itself, in which at 
the time of the catastrophe impor- 
tant legal debates were in progress, 
is literally a mass of ruins beneath 
which it is to be feared all the occu- 
pants have been buried alive. From 
the reports of eyewitnesses it tran- 
spires that the seismic waves were 
accompanied by a violent atmos- 
pheric perturbation of cyclonic char- 
acter. An article of headgear since 
ascertained to belong to the much re- 
spected clerk of the crown and peace 
Mr. George Fottrell and a silk um- 
brella with gold handle with the en- 
graved initials, coat of arms and 
house number of the erudite and 
worshipful chairman of quarter ses- 
sions sir Frederick Falkiner, record- 
er of Dublin, have been discovered 
by search parties in remote parts of 
the island respectively, the former on 
the third basaltic ridge of the giant’s 
causeway, the latter embedded to the 
extent of one foot three inches in the 
sandy beach of Holeopen bay near 
the old head of Kinsale. Other eye- 
witnesses depose that they observed 
an incandescent object of enormous 
proportions hurtling through the at- 
mosphere at a terrifying velocity in 
a trajectory directed southwest by 
west. Messages of condolence and 
sympathy are being hourly received 
from all parts of the different con- 
tinents and the sovereign pontiff has 
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been graciously pleased to decree 
that a special missa pro defunctis 
shall be celebrated simultaneously by 
the ordinaries of each and every 
cathedral church of all the episcopal 
dioceses subject to the spiritual au- 
thority of the Holy See’in suffrage 
of the souls of those faithful depart- 
ed who have been so unexpectedly 
called away from our midst. The 
work of salvage, removal of débris, 
human remains, etc. has been entrust- 
ed to Messrs Michael Meade and 
Son 159, Great Brunswick Street, 
and Messrs T. & C. Martin 77, 78, 
79 and 80, North Wall, assisted by 
the men and officers of the Duke of 
Cornwall’s light infantry under the 
general supervision of H. R. H., 
rear admiral, the right honourable 
sir Hercules Hannibal Habeas Cor- 
pus Anderson K. G., K. P., K. T. P. 
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your born puff. Gob, if he got that 
lottery ticket on the side of his poll 
he’d remember the gold cup, he 
would so, but begob the citizen would 
have been lagged for assault and bat- 
tery and Joe for aiding and abetting. 
The jarvey saved his life by furious 
driving as sure as God made Moses. 
What? O, Jesus, he did. And he let 
a volley of oaths after him. 

—Did I kill him, says he, or 
what? 

And he shouting to the bloody 
dog: 

—After him, Garry! After him, 
boy! 

And the last we saw was the 
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bloody car rounding the corner and 
old sheepsface on it gesticulating 
and the bloody mongrel after it with 
his lugs back for all he was bloody 
well worth to tear him limb from 
limb. Hundred to five! Jesus, he 
took the value of it out of him, I 
promise you. 

When, lo, there came about them 
alla great brightness and they beheld 
the chariot wherein He stood ascend 
to heaven. And they beheld Him 
in the chariot, clothed upon in the 
glory of the brightness, having rai- 
ment as of the sun, fair as the moon 
and te -rible that for awe they durst 
not lc’ upon Him. And there came 
a voi. out of heaven, calling: 
Elijah! Elijah! And He answered 
with a main cry: Abbal Adonai! 
And they beheld Him even Him, ben 
Bloom Elijah, amid clouds of angels 
ascend to the glory of the brightness 
at an angle of fortyfive degrees over 
Donohoe’s in Little Green Street like 
a shot off a shovel. 


The summer evening had begun to 
fold the world in its mysterious em- 
brace. Far away in the west the sun 
was setting and the last glow of all 
too fleeting day lingered lovingly on 
sea and strand, on the proud pro- 
montory of dear old Howth guard- 
ing as ever the waters of the bay, on 
the weedgrown rocks along Sandy- 
mount shore and, last but not least, 
on the quiet church whence there 
streamed forth at times upon the 
stillness the voice of prayer to her 
who is in her pure radiance a beacon 
ever to the stormtossed heart of 
man, Mary, star of the sea. 

The three girl friends were seated 
on the rocks, enjoying the evening 
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scene and the air which was fresh but 
not too chilly. Many a time and oft 
were they wont to come there to that 
favourite nook to have a cosy chat 
beside the sparkling waves and dis- 
cuss matters feminine, Cissy Caffrey 
and Edy Boardman with the baby in 
the pushcar and Tommy and Jacky 
Caffrey, two little curlyheaded boys, 
dressed in sailor suits with caps to 
match and the name H. M. S. Belle- 
isle printed on both. For Tommy 
and Jacky Caffrey were twins, scarce 
four years old and very noisy and 
spoiled twins sometimes but for all 
that darling little fellows with bright 
merry faces and endearing ways 
about them. They were dabbling in 
the sand with their spades and buck- 
ets, building castles as children do, or 
playing with their big coloured ball, 
happy as the day was long. And Edy 
Boardman was rocking the chubby 
baby to and fro in the pushcar while 
that young gentleman fairly chuckled 
with delight. He was but eleven 
months and nine days old and, 
though still a tiny toddler, was just 
beginning to lisp his first babyish 
words. Cissy Caffrey bent over him 
to tease his fat little plucks and the 
dainty dimple in his chin. 

—Now, baby, Cissy Caffrey said. 
Say out big, big. I want a drink of 
water. 

And baby prattled after her: 

—A jink a jink a jawbo. 

Cissy Caffrey cuddled the wee 
chap for she was awfully fond of 
children, so patient with little suffer- 
ers and Tommy Caffrey could never 
be got to take his castor oil unless it 
was Cissy Caffrey that held his nose 
and promised him the scatty heel of 
the loaf or brown bread with golden 
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syrup on. What a persuasive power 
that girl had! But to be sure baby 
was as good as gold, a perfect little 
dote in his new fancy bib. None of 
your spoilt beauties, Flora Mac 
Flimsy sort, was Cissy Caffrey. A 
truerhearted lass never drew the 
breath of life, always with a laugh in 
her gipsylike eyes and a frolicsome 
word on her cherryripe red lips, a 
girl lovable in the extreme. And Edy 
Boardman laughed too at the quaint 
language of little brother. 

But just then there was a slight al- 
tercation between Master Tommy 
and Master Jacky. Boys will be boys 
and our two twins were no exception 
to this golden rule. The apple of 
discord was a certain castle of sand 
which Master Jacky had built and 
Master Tommy would have it right 
go wrong that it was to be architec- 
turally improved by a frontdoor like 
the Martello tower had. But if Mas- 
ter Tommy was headstrong Master 
Jacky was selfwilled too and, true to 
the maxim that every little Irshman’s 
house is his castle, he fell upon his 
hated rival and to such purpose that 
the wouldbe assailant came to grief 
and (alas to relate!) the coveted 
castle too. Needless to say the cries 
of discomfited Master Tommy drew 
the attention of the girl friends. 

—Come here, ‘Tommy, his sister 
called imperatively, at once! And 
you, Jacky, for shame to throw poor 
Tommy in the dirty sand. Wait till 
I catch you for that. 

His eyes misty with unshed tears 
Master Tommy came at her call for 
their big sister’s word was law with 
the twins. And in a sad plight he was 
after his misadventure. His little 
man-o’-war top and unmentionables 
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were full of sand but Cissy was a 
past mistress in the art of smoothing 
over life’s tiny troubles and very 
quickly not one speck of sand was to 
be seen on his smart little suit. Still 
the blue eyes were glistening with hot 
tears that would well up so she kissed 
away the hurtness and shook her 
hand at Master Jacky the culprit and 
said if she was near him she wouldn't 
be far from him, her eyes dancing in 
admonition. 

—Nasty bold Jacky! she cried. 

She put an arm round the little 
mariner and coaxed winningly: 

—What’s your name? Butter and 
cream? 

—Tell us who is your sweetheart, 
spoke Edy Boardman. Is Cissy your 
sweetheart? 

—Nao, tearful Tommy said. 

—Is Edy Boardman your sweet- 
heart? Cissy queried. 

—I know, Edy Boardman said 
none too amiably with an arch glance 
from her shortsighted eyes. I know 
who is Tommy’s sweetheart, Gerty 
is Tommy’s sweetheart. 

—Nao, Tommy said on the verge 
of tears. 

Cissy’s quick motherwit guessed 
what was amiss and he whispered to 
Edy Boardman to take him there be- 
hind the pushcar where the gentle- 
men couldn’t see and to mind he did- 
n't wet his new tan shoes. 

But who was Gerty? 

Gerty MacDowell who was seated 
near her companions, lost in thought 
gazing far away into the distance 
was in very truth as fair a specimen 
of winsome Irish girlhood as one 
could wish to see. She was pro- 
nounced beautiful by all who knew 
her though, as folks often said, she 
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was more a Giltrap than a MacDow- 
ell. Her figure was slight and grace- 
ful, inclining even to fragility but 
those iron jelloids she had been tak- 
ing of late had done her a world of 
good much better than the Widow 
Welch’s female pills and she was 
much better of those discharges she 
used to get and that tired feeling. 
The waxen pallor of her face was 
almost spiritual in its ivorylike purity 
though her rosebud mouth was a gen- 
uine Cupid’s bow, Greekly perfect. 
Her hands were of finely veined ala- 
baster with tapering fingers and as 
white as lemon juice and queen of 
ointments could make ‘them though 
it was not true that she used to wear 
kid gloves in bed or take a milk foot- 
bath either. Bertha Supple told that 
once to Edy Boardman, a deliberate 
lie, when she was black out at dag- 
gers drawn with Gerty (the girl 
chums had of course their little tiffs 
from time to time like the rest of 
mortals) and she told her not let on 
whatever she did that it was her that 
told her or she’d never speak to her 
again. No. Honour. where honour is 
due. There was an innate refinement, 
a languid queenly hauteur about Ger- 
ty which was unmistakably evidenced 
in her delicate hands and higharched 
instep. Had kind fate but willed her 
to be born a gentlewoman of high 
degree in her own right and had she 
only received the benefit of a good 
education Gerty MacDowell might 
easily have held her own beside any 
lady in the land and have seen her- 
self exquisitely gowned with jewels 
on her brow and patrician suitors at 
her feet vying with one another to 
pay their devoirs to her. Mayhap it 
was this, the love that might have 
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been, that lent to her softlyfeatured 
face at whiles a look, tense with sup- 
pressed meaning, that imparted a 
strange yearning tendency to the 
beautiful eyes, a charm few could re- 
sist. Why have women such eyes of 
witchery? Gerty’s were of the blu- 
est Irish blue, set off by lustrous lash- 
es and dark expressive brows. Time 
was when those brows were not so 
silkilyseductive. It was Madame 
Vera Verity, directress of the Wo- 
man Beautiful page of the Princess 


novelette, who had first advised her 


to try eyebrowleine which gave that 
haunting expression to the eyes, so 
becoming in leaders of fashion, and 
she had never regretted it. Then 
there was blushing scientifically 
cured and how to be tall, increase 
your height and you have a beauti- 
ful face but your nose? That would 
suit Mrs. Dignam because she had 
a button one. But Gerty’s crowning 
glory was her wealth of wonderful 
hair. It was dark brown with a 
natural wave in it. She had cut it 
that very morning on account of 
the new moon and it nestled about 
her pretty head in a profusion of 
luxuriant clusters and pared her 
nails too. Thursday for wealth. 
And just now at Edy’s words as a 
teltale flush, delicate as the faintest 
rosebloom, crept into her cheeks 
she looked so lovely in her sweet girl- 
ish shyness that of a surety God’s 
fair land of Ireland did not hold her 
equal. 

For an instant she was silent with 
rather sad downcast eyes. She was 
about to retort but something check- 
ed the words on her tongue. Inclina- 
tion prompted her to speak out: dig- 
nity told her to be silent. The pretty 
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lips pouted a while but then she 
glanced up and broke out into a joy- 
ous little laugh which had in it all the 
freshness of a young May morning. 
She knew right well, no-one better, 
what made squinty Edy say that be- 
cause of him cooling in his attentions 
when it was simply a lover’s quarrel. 
As per usual somebody’s nose was 
out of joint about the boy that had 
the bicycle always riding up and 
down in front of her window. Only 
now his father kept him in the even- 
ings studying hard to get an exhibi- 
tion in the intermediate that was on 
and he was going to Trinity college 
to study for a doctor when he left 
the high school like his brother W. 
E. Wylie who was racing in the bicy- 
cle races in Trinity college university. 
Little recked he perhaps for what 
she felt, that dull aching void in her 
heart sometimes, piercing to the 
core. Yet she was young and per- 
chance he might learn to love her in 
time. They were protestants in his 
family and of course Gerty knew 
Who came first and after Him the 
blessed Virgin and then Saint Joseph. 
But he was undeniably handsome 
with an exquisite nose and he was 
what he looked, every inch a gentle- 
man, the shape of his head too at the 
back without his cap on that she 
would know anywhere something off 
the common and the way he turned 
the bicycle at the lamp with his hands 
off the bars and also the nice perfume 
of those good cigarettes and besides 
they were both of a size and that was 
why Edy Boardman thought she was 
so frightfully clever because he 
didn’t go and ride up and down in 
front of her bit of a garden. 

Gerty was dressed simply but with 
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the instinctive taste of a votary of 
Dame Fashion for she felt that there 
was just a might that he might be 
out. A neat blouse of electric blue, 
selftinted by dolly dyes (because it 
was expected in the Lady’s Pictorial 
that electric blue would be worn), 
with a smart vee opening down to the 
division and kerchief pocket (in 
which she always kept a piece of cot- 
tonwool scented with her favourite 
perfume because the handkerchief 
spoiled the sit) and a navy three- 
quarter skirt cut to the strides 
showed off her slim graceful figure 
to perfection. She wore a coquettish 
little love of a hat of wideleaved 
nigger straw contrast trimmed with 
an underbrim of eggblue chenille 
and at the side a butterfly bow 
to tone. All Tuesday week after- 
noon she was hunting to match 
that chenille but at last she found 
what she wanted at Cery’s sum- 
mer sales, the very it, slightly shop- 
spoiled but you would never no- 
tice, seven fingers two and a penny. 
She did it up all by herself and what 
joy was hers when she tried it on 
then, smiling at the lovely reflection 
which the mirror gave back to her! 
And when she put it on the waterjug 
to keep the shape she knew that that 
would take the shine out of some 
people she knew. Her shoes were 
the newest thing in footwear (Edy 
Boardman prided herself that she 
was very petite but she never had a 
foot like Gerty MacDowell, a five, 
and never would ash, oak or elm) 
with patent toecaps and just one 
smart buckle at her higharched in- 
step. Her wellturned ankle display- 
ed its perfect proportions beneath 
her skirt and just the proper amount 
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and no more of her shapely limbs 
encased in finespun hose with high- 
spliced heels and wide garter tops. 
As for undies they were Gerty’s chief 
care and who that knows the flutter- 
ing hopes and fears of sweet seven- 
teen (though Gerty would never see 
seventeen again) can find it in his 
heart to blame her? She had four 
dinky sets, with awfully pretty stich- 
ery, three garments and nighties ex- 
tra, and each set slotted with differ- 
ent coloured ribbons, rosepink, pale 
blue, mauve and peagreen and she 
aired them herself and blued them 
when they came home from the wash 
and ironed them and she had a brick- 
bat to keep the iron on because she 


’ wouldn’t trust those washerwomen as 


far as she'd see them scorching the 
things. She was wearing the blue for 
luck, hoping against hope, her own 
colour and the lucky colour too for a 
bride to have a bit of blue some- 
where on her because the green she 
wore that day week brought grief be- 
cause his father brought him in to 
study for the intermediate exhibition 
and because she thought perhaps he 
might be out because when she was 
dressing that morning she nearly 
slipped up the old pair on her inside 
out and that was for luck and lovers’ 
meetings if you put those things on 
inside out so long as it wasn’t of a 
Friday. 

And yet and yet! That strained 
look on her face! A gnawing sor- 
row is there all the time. Her very 
soul is in her eyes and she would give 
worlds to be in the privacy of her 
own familiar chamber where, giving 
way to tears, she could have a good 
cry and relieve her pentup feelings. 
Though not too much because she 
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knew how to cry nicely before the 
mirror. You are lovely, Gerty, it 
said. The paly light of evening falls 
upon a face infinitely sad and wist- 
ful. Gerty MacDowell yearns in 
vain. Yes, she had known from the 
first that her daydream of a mar- 
riage has been arranged and the 
weddingbells ringing for Mrs. Reg- 
gy Wylie T. C. D. (because the one 
who married the elder brother would 
be Mrs. Wylie) and in the fashion- 
able intelligence Mrs. Gertrude 
Wylie was wearing a sumptuous con- 
fection of grey trimmed with expen- 
sive blue fox was not to be. He was 
too young to understand. He would 
not believe in love, a woman’s birth- 
right. The night of the party long 
ago in Stoers’ (he was still in short 
trousers) when they were alone and 
he stole an arm round her waist she 
went white to the very lips. He called 
her little one in a strangely husky 
voice and snatched a half kiss (the 
first!) but it was only the end of her 
nose and then he hastened from the 
room with a remark about refresh- 
ments. Impetuous fellow! Strength 
of character had never been Reggy 
Wylie’s strong point and he who 
would woo and win Gerty MacDow- 
ell must be a man among men. But 
waiting, always waiting to be asked 
and it was leap year too and would 
soon be over. No prince charming 
is her beau ideal to lay a rare and 
wondrous love at her feet but rather 
a manly man with a strong quiet face 
who had not found his ideal, perhaps 
his hair slightly flecked with grey, 
and who would understand, take her 
in his sheltering arms, strain her to 
him in all the strength of his deep 
passionate nature and comfort her 
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with a long long kiss. It would be 
like heaven. For such a one she 
yearns this balmy summer eve. With 
all the heart of her she longs to be 
his only, his afhanced bride for riches 
for poor, in sickness in health, till 
death us two part, from this to this 
day forward. 

And while Edy Boardman was 
with little Tommy behind the push- 
car she was just thinking would the 
day ever come when she could call 
herself his little wife to be. Then 
they could talk about her till they 
went blue in the face, Bertha Supple 
too, and Edy, the spitfire, because 
she would be twentytwo in Novem- 
ber. She would care for him with 
creature comforts too for Gerty was 
womanly wise and knew that a mere 
man liked that feeling of hominess. 
Her griddlecakes done to a golden- 
brown hue and queen Ann’s pudding 
of delightful creaminess had won 
golden opinions from all because she 
had a lucky hand also for lighting a 
fire, dredge in the fine selfraising 
flour and always stir in the same di- 
rection then cream the milk and su- 
gar and whisk well the white of eggs 
though she didn’t like the eating part 
when there were any people that 
made her shy and often she won- 
dered why you couldn’t eat some- 
thing poetical like violets or roses 
and they would have a beautifully 
appointed drawingroom with pic- 
tures and engravings and the photo- 
graph of grandpapa Giltrap’s lovely 
dog Garryowen that almost talked, 
it was so human, and chintz covers 
for the chairs and that silver toast- 
rack in Clery’s summer jumble sales 
like they have in rich houses. He 
would be tall with broad shoulders 
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(she had always admired tall men 
for a husband) with glistening white 
teeth under his carefully trimmed 
sweeping moustache and they would 
go on the continent for their honey- 
moon (three wonderful weeks!) and 
then, when they settled down in a 
nice snug and cosy little homely 
house, every morning they would 
both have brekky, simple but perfect- 
ly served, for their own two selves, 
and before he went out to business 
he would give his dear little wifey a 
good hearty hug and gaze for a mo- 
ment deep down into her eyes. 

Edy Boardman asked Tommy 
Caffrey was he done and he said yes, 
so then she buttoned up his little 
knickerbockers for him and told him 
to run off and play with Jacky and 
to be good now and not to fight. But 
Tommy said he wanted the ball and 
Edy told him no that baby was play- 
ing with the ball and if he took it 
there'd be wigs on the green but 
Tommy said it was his ball and he 
wanted his ball and he pranced on 
the ground, if you please. The tem- 
per of him! O, he was a man al- 
ready was little Tommy Caffrey since 
he was out of pinnies. Edy told him 
no, no and to be off now with him 
and she told Cissy Caffrey not to 
give in to him. 

—You’re not my sister, naughty 
Tommy said. It’s my ball. 

But Cissy Caffrey told baby Board- 
man to look up, look up high at her 
finger and she snatched the ball 
quickly and threw it along the sand 
and Tommy after it in full career, 
having won the day. 

—Anything for a quiet life, laugh- 
ed Ciss. 

And she tickled tiny tot’s two 
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cheeks to make him forget and 
played here’s the lord mayor, here’s 
his two horses, here’s his ginger- 
bread carriage and here he walks in, 
chinchopper, chinchopper, chinchop- 
per chin. But Edy got as cross as 
two sticks about him getting his own 
way like that from everyone always 
petting him. 

—I’d like to give him something, 
she said, so I would, where I won’t 
say. 

—On the beeoteetom, laughed 
Cissy merrily. 

Gerty Mac Dowell bent down her 
head and crimsoned at the idea of 
Cissy saying an unladylike thing like 
that out aloud she’d be ashamed of 
her life to say, ushing a deep rosy 
red, and Edy Boardman said she was 
sure the gentleman opposite heard 
what she said. But not a pin cared 
Ciss. 

—Let him! she said with a pert 
toss of her head and a piquant tilt 
of her nose. Give it to him too on 
the same place as quick as I’d look 
at him. 

Madcap Ciss with her golliwog 
curls. You had to laugh at her some- 
times. For instance when she asked 
you would you have some more Chi- 
nese tea and jaspberry ram and when 
she drew the jugs too and the men’s 
faces on her nails with red ink made 
you split your sides or when she 
wanted to go where you know she 
said she wanted to run and pay a visit 
to the Miss White. That was just 
like Ciccycums. O, and will you ever 
forget the evening she dressed up in 
her father’s suit and hat and the 
burned cork moustache and walked 
down Tritonville road, smoking a 
cigarette. There was none to come 
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up to her for fun. But she was 
sincerity itself, one of the bravest 
and truest hearts heaven ever made, 
not one of your twofaced things, too 
sweet to be wholesome. 

And then there came out upon the 
air the sound of voices and the peal- 
ing anthem of the organ. It was the 
men’s temperance retreat conducted 
by the missioner, the reverend John 
Hughes S. J. rosary, sermon and 
benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. They were there gath- 
ered together without distinction of 
social class (and a most edifying 
spectacle it was to see) in that simple 
fane beside the waves, after the 
storms of this weary world, kneel- 
ing before the feet of the immacu- 
late, reciting the litany of Our Lady 
of Loreto, beseeching her to inter- 
cede for them, the old familiar 
words, holy Mary, holy virgin of 
virgins. How sad to poor Gerty’s 
ears! Had her father only avoided 
the clutches of the demon drink, by 
taking the pledge or those powders 
the drink habit cured in Pearson’s 
Weekly, she might now be rolling in 
her carriage, second to none. Over 
and over had she told herself that as 
she mused by the dying embers in a 
brown study without the lamp be- 
cause she hated two lights or often- 
times gazing out of the window 
dreamily by the hour at the rain fall- 
ing on the rusty bucket, thinking. But 
that vile decoction which has ruined 
so many hearths and homes had cast 
its shadow over her childhood days. 
Nay, she had even witnessed in the 
home circle deeds of voilence caused 
by intemperance and had seen her 
own father, a prey to the fumes of 
intoxication, forget himself com- 
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pletely for if there was one thing of 
all things that Gerty knew it was the 
man who lifts his hand to a woman 
save in the way of kindness deserves 
to be branded as the lowest of the 
low. 

And still the voices sang in the 
supplication to the Virgin most pow- 
erful, Virgin most merciful. And 
Gerty, wrapt in thoughts, scarce saw 
or heard her companions or the twins 
at their boyish gambols or the gen- 
tleman off Sandymount green that 
Cissy Caffrey called the man that 
was so like himself passing along the 
strand taking a short walk. You 
never saw him anyway screwed but 
still and for all that she would not 
like him for a father because he was 
too old or something or on account 
of his face (it was a palpable case of 
doctor Fell) or his carbuncly nose 
with the pimples on it and his sandy 
moustache a bit white under his nose. 
Poor father! With all his faults she — 
loved him still when he sang Tell me, 
Mary, how to woo thee or My love 
and cottage near Rochelle and they 
had stewed cockles and lettuce with 
Lazenby’s salad dressing for supper 
and when he sang The moon hath 
raised with Mr. Digman that died 
suddenly and was buried, God have 
mercy on him, from a stroke. Her 
mother’s birthday that was and 
Charley was home on his holidays 
and Tom and Mr. Dignam and Mrs. 
and Patsy and Freddy Dignam and 
they were to have had a group taken. 
No-one would have thought the end 
was so near. Now he was laid to 
rest. And her mother said to him to 
let that be a warning to him for the 
rest of his days and he couldn’t even 
go to the funeral on account of the 
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gout and she had to go into town to 
bring him the letters and samples 
from his office about Catesby’s cork 
lino, artistic standard designs, fit for 
a palace, gives tiptop wear and al- 
ways bright and cheery in the home. 

A sterling good daughter was Ger- 
ty just like a second mother in the 
house, a ministering angel too with a 
little heart worth its weight in gold. 
And when her mother had those rag- 
ing splitting headaches who was it 
rubbed on the menthol cone on her 
forehead but Gerty though she didn’t 
like her mother taking pinches of 
snuff and that was the only single 
thing they ever had words about, tak- 
ing snuff. Everyone thought the 
world of her for her gentle ways. It 
was Gerty who turned off the gas at 
the main every night and it was Ger- 
ty who tacked up on the wall of that 
place where she never forgot every 
fortnight the chlorate of lime Mr. 
Tunney the grocer’s Christmas al- 
manac the picture of halcyon days 
where a young gentleman in the cos- 
tume they used to wear then with a 
threecornered hat was offering a 
bunch of flowers to his ladylove with 
oldtime chivalry through her lattice 
window. You could see there was a 
story behind it. The colours were 
done something lovely. She was ina 
soft clinging white in a studied atti- 
tude and the gentleman was in choco- 
late and he looked a thorough aris- 
tocrat. She often looked at them 
dreamily when she went there for a 
certain purpose and felt her own 
arms that were white and soft just 
like hers with the sleeves back and 
thought about those times because 
she had found out in Walker’s pro- 
nouncing dictionary that belonged to 
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grandpapa Giltrap about the halcyon 
days what they meant. 

The twins were now playing in the 
most approved brotherly fashion, till 
at last Master Jacky who was really 
as bold as brass there was no getting 
behind that deliberately kicked the 
ball as hard as ever he could down 
towards the seaweedy rocks. Need- 
less to say poor Tommy was not slow 
to voice his dismay but luckily the 
gentleman in black who was sitting 
there by himself came gallantly to 
the rescue and intercepted the ball. 
Our two champions claimed their 
plaything with lusty cries and to 
avoid trouble. Cissy Caffrey called 
to the gentleman to throw it to her 
please. The gentleman aimed the 
ball once or twice and then threw it 
up the strand towards Cissy Caffrey 
but it rolled down the slope and stop- 
ped right under Gerty’s skirt near 
the little pool by the rock. The twins 
clamoured again for it and Cissy told 
her to kick it away and let them fight 
for it so Gerty drew back her foot 
but she wished their stupid ball 
hadn’t come rolling down to her and 
she gave a kick but she missed and 
Edy and Cissy laughed. 

‘If you fail try again, Edy Board- 
man said. 

Gerty smiled assent and bit her lip. 
A delicate pink crept into her pretty 
cheek but she was determined to let 
them see so she just lifted her skirt 
a little but just enough and took good 
aim and gave the ball a jolly good 
kick and it went ever so far and the 
two twins after it down towards the 
shingle. Pure jealousy of course it 
was nothing else to draw attention 
on account of the gentleman opposite 
looking. She felt the warm flush, a 
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danger signal always with Gerty 
MacDowell, surging and flaming 
into her cheeks. Till then they had 
only exchanged glances of the most 
casual but now under the brim of her 
new hat she ventured a look at him 
and the face that met her gaze there 
in the twilight, wan and strangely 
drawn, seemed to her the saddest she 
had ever seen. 

Through the open window of the 
church the fragrant incense was 
wafted and with it the fragrant 
names of her who was conceived 
without stain of original sin, spiritual 
vessel, pray for us, honorable vessel, 
pray for us, vessel of singular de- 
votion, pray for us, mystical rose. 
And careworn hearts were there and 
toilers for their daily bread and 
many who had erred and wandered, 
their eyes wet with contrition but for 
all that bright with hope for the rev- 
erend father Hughes had told them 
what the great saint Bernard said in 
his famous prayer of Mary, the most 
pious Virgin’s intercessory power 
that it was not recorded in any age 
that those who implored her power- 
ful protection were ever abandoned 
by her. 

The twins were now playing again 
rightmerrily for the troubles of 
childhood are but as fleeting sum- 
mer showers. Cissy played with 
baby Boardman till he crowed with 
glee, clapping baby hands in air. 
Peep she cried behind the hood of 
the pushcar and Edy asked where 
was Cissy gone and then Cissy pop- 
ped up her head and cried ah! and, 
my word, didn’t the little chap enjoy 
that! And she told him to say papa. 

—Say papa, baby. Say pa pa pa 
pa pa pa. 
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to say it for he was very intelligent 
for eleven months everyone said and 
big for his age and the picture of 
health, a perfect little bunch of love, 
and he would certainly turn out to be 
something great, they said. 

—Hayja ja ja haja. 

Cissy wiped his little month with 
the dribbling bib and wanted him to 
sit up properly and say pa pa pa but 
when she undid the strap she cried 
out, holy saint Denis, that he was 


' possing wet and to double the half 


blanket the other way under him. 
Of course his infant majesty was 
most obstreperous at such toilet 
formalities and he let everyone know 
1b 

—Habaa baaahabaa baaaa. 

And two great big lovely tears 
coursing down his cheeks. It was all 
no use soothing him with no, nono, 
baby, and no and telling him about 
the geegee and where was the puff- 
puff but Ciss, always, readywitted 
gave him in his mouth the teat of 
the suckingbottle and the young 
heathen was quickly appeased. 

Gerty wished to goodness they 
would take their squalling baby home 
out of that and not get on her nerves 
no hour to be out and the little brats 
of twins. She gazed out towards 
the distant sea. It was like the 
painting that man used to do on the 
pavement with all the coloured 
chalks and such a pity too leaving 
them there to be all blotted out, the 
evening and the clouds coming out 
and the Bailey light on Howth and 
to hear the music like that and the 
perfume of those incense they 
burned in the church like a kind of 
waft. And while she gazed her 
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heart went pitapat. Yes, it was her 
he was looking at and there was 
meaning in his look. His eyes 
burned into her as though they would 
search her through and through, 
read her very soul. Wonderful eyes 
they were, superbly expressive, but 
could you trust them? People were 
so queer. She could see at once by 
his dark eyes and his pale intellec- 
tual face that he was a foreigner the 
image of the photo she had of Mer- 
tin Harvey, the matinée idol, only 
for the moustache which she pre- 
ferred because she wasn’t stagestruck 
like Winny Rippingham that wanted 
they two to always dress the same on 
account of a play but she could not 
see whether he had an aquiline nose 
or a slightly retroussé from where 
he was sitting. He was in deep 
mourning, she could see that, and 
the story of a haunting sorrow was 
written on his face. She would have 
given worlds to know what it was. 
He was looking up so intently, so 
still and he saw her kick the ball and 
perhaps he could see the bright steel 
buckles of her her shoes if she swung 
them like that thoughtfully with the 
toes down. She was glad that some- 
thing told her to put on the trans- 
parent stockings thinking Reggy 
Wylie might be out but that was far 
away. Here was that of which she 
had so often dreamed. It was he 
who mattered and there was joy on 
her face because she wanted him be- 
cause she felt instinctively that he 
was like no-one else. The very 
heart of the girlwoman went out to 
him, her dreamhusband, because she 
know on the instant it was him. If 
he had suffered, more sinned against 
than sinning, or even, even, if he had 
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been himself a sinner, a wicked man, 
she cared not. Even if he was a 
protestant or methodist she could 
convert him easily if he truly loved 
her. There were wounds that wanted 
healing with heartbalm. She was a 
womanly woman not like other 
flighty girls, unfeminine, he had 
known, those cyclists showing off 
what they hadn’t got and she just 
yearned to know all, to forgive all 
if she could make him fall in love 
with her, make him forget the mem- 
ory of the past. Then mayhap he 
would embrace her gently, like a real 
man, crushing her soft body to him, 
and love her, his ownest girlie, for 
herself alone. 

Refuge of sinners. Comfortress 
of the afflicted. Ora pro nobis. Well 
has it been said that whosoever prays 
to her with faith and constancy can 
never be lost or cast away: and fitly 
is she too a haven of refuge for the 
afflicted because of the seven dolours 
which transpierced her own heart. 
Gerty could picture the whole scene 
in the church, the stained glass win- 
dows lighted up, the candles, the 
flowers and the blue banners of the 
blessed Virgin’s sodality and Father 
Conroy was helping Canon O’Han- 
lon at the altar, carrying things in 
and out with his eyes cast down. He 
looked almost a saint and his confes- 
sionbox was so quiet and clean and 
dark and his hands were just like 
white wax and if ever she became a 
Dominican nun in their white habit 
perhaps he might come to the con- 
vent for the novena of Saint Domi- 
nic. He told her that time when she 
told him about that in confession 
crimsoning u to the roots of: her 
hair for fear he could see, not to be 
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troubled because that was only the 
voice of nature and we were all sub- 
ject to nature’s laws, he said, in his 
life and that was no sin because that 
came from the nature of woman in- 
stituted by God, he said, and that 
Our Blessed Lady herself said to the 
archangel Garbriel be it done unto 
me according to Thy Word. He was 
so kind and holy and often and 
often she thought and thought could 
she work a ruched teacosy with em- 
broidered floral design for him as a 
present or a clock but they had a 
clock she noticed on the mantelpiece 
white and gold with a canary bird 
that came out of a little house to tell 
the time the day she went there about 
the flowers for the forty hours’ ado- 
ration because it was hard to know 
what sort of a present to give or 
perhaps an album of illuminated 
views of Dublin or some lace. 

The exasperating little brats of 
twins began to quarrel again and 
Jacky threw the ball out towards the 
sea and they both ran after it. Little 
monkeys common as_ ditchwater. 
Someone ought to take them and 
give them a good hiding for them- 
selves to keep them in their places, 
the both of them. And Cissy and 
Edy shouted after them to come 
back because they were afraid the 
tide might come in on them and be 
drowned. 

—Jacky! Tommy! 

Not they! What a great notion 
they had! So Cissy said it was the 
very last time she’d ever bring them 
out. She jumped up and called them 
and she ran down the slope apst him, 
tossing her hair behind her which 
had a good enough colour if there 
had been mere of it but with all the 
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thingamerry she was always rubbing 
into it she couldn’t get it to grow 
long because it wasn’t natural so she 
could just go and throw her hat at 
it. She ran with long gandery 
strides it was a wonder she didn’t 
rip up her skirt at the side that was 
too tight on her because there was 
a lot of the tomboy about Cissy Caff- 
rey and she was a forward piece 
whenever she thought she had a 
good opportunity to show off and 
just because she was a good run- 
ner she ran like that so that he could 
see all the end of her petticoat run- 
ning and her skinny shanks up as far 
as possible. It would have served 
her just right if she had tripped up 
over something accidentally on pur- 
pose with her high crooked French 
heels on her to make her look tall 
and got a fine tumble. Tableau! 
That would have been a very charm- 
ing exposé for a gentleman like that 
to witness. 

Queen of angels, queen of patri- 
archs, queen of prophets, of all 
saints, they prayed, queen of the 
most holy rosary and then Father 
Conroy handed the thurible to Can- 
on O'Hanlon and he put in the in- 
cense and censed the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and Cissy Caffrey caught the 
two twins and she was itching to give 
them a ringing good clip on the ear 
but she didn’t because she thought 
he might be watching but she never 
made a bigger mistake in all her life 
because Berty could see without look- 
ing that he never took his eyes off of 
her and then Canon O’ Hanlon hand- 
ed the thurible back to Father Con- 
roy and knelt down looking up at 
the Blessed Sacrament and the choir 
began to sing T'antum ergo and she 
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just swung her foot in and out in 
time as the music rose and fell to the 
Tantumer gosa cramen tum. ‘Three 
and eleven she paid for those stock- 
ings in Sparrow’s of George’s street 
on the Tuesday, no the Monday be- 
fore Easter and there wasn’t a break 
on them and that was what he was 
looking at, transparent, and not at 
her insignificant ones that had neith- 
er shape nor form (the cheek of 
her!) because he had eyes in his head 
to see the difference for himself. 


Cissy came up along the strand 
with the two twins and their ball 
with her hat anyhow on her to one 
side after her run and she did look 
a streel tugging the two kids along 
with the flimsy blouse she bought 
only a fortnight before like a rag on 
her back and a bit of her petticoat 
hanging like a caricature. Gerty 
just took off her hat for a moment to 
settle her hair and a prettier, a daint- 
ier head of nutbrown tresses was 
never seen on a girl’s shoulders, a 
radiant little vision, in sooth, almost 
maddening in its sweetness. You 
would have to travel many a long 
mile before you found a head of hair 
the like of that. She could almost 
see the swift answering flush of ad- 
miration in his eyes that set her tin- 
gling in every nerve. She put on her 
hat so that she could see from un- 
derneath the brim and swung her 
buckled shoe faster for her breath 
caught as she caught the expression 
in his eyes. He was eying her as a 
snake eyes its prey. Her woman’s 
instinct told her that she had raised 
the devil in him and at the thought 
a burning scarlet swept from throat 
to brow till the lovely colour of her 
face became a glorious rose. 
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Edy Boardman was noticing it too 
because she was squinting at Gerty, 
half smiling, with her specs, like an 
old maid, pretending to nurse the 
baby. Irritable little gnat she was 
and always would be and that was 
why no-one could get on with her, 
poking her nose into what was no 
concern of hers. And she said to 
Gerty: 

—A penny for your thoughts. 

—What? replied Gerty with a 
smile reinforced by the whitest of 
teeth. I was only wondering was it 
late. 

Because she wished to goodness 
they'd take the snottynosed twins 
and their baby home to the mischief 
out of that so that was why she 
just gave a gentle hint about its be- 
ing late. And when Cissy came up 
Edy asked her the time and Miss 
Cissy, as glib as you like, said it was 
half past kissing time, time to kiss 
again. But Edy wanted to know be- 
cause they were told to be in early. 

—Wait, said Cissy, Pll ask my 
uncle Peter over there what’s the 
time by his conundrum. 

So over she went and when he saw 
her coming she could see him take 
his hand out of his pocket, getting 
nervous, and beginning to play with 
his watchchain, looking at the 
church. Passionate nature though 
he was Gerty could see that he had 
enormous control over himself. One 
moment he had been there, fasci- 
nated by the loveliness that made 
him gaze and the next moment it 
was the quiet gravefaced gentleman, 
selfcontrol expressed in every line 
of his distinguishedlooking figure. 

Cissy said to excuse her would he 
mind telling her what was the right 
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time and Gerty could see him taking 
his watch, listening to it and looking 
up and clearing his throat and he 
said he was very sorry his watch was 
stopped but he thought it must be 
after eight because the sun was set. 
His voice had a cultured ring in it 
and though he spoke in measured ac- 
cents there was a suspicion of a quiv- 
er in the mellow tones. Cissy said 
thanks and came back with her 
tongue out and said uncle said his 
watchworks were pretty much out of 
order. 

Then they sang the second verse 
of the Tantum ergo and Canon 
O’Hanlon got up again and censed 
the Blessed Sacrament and knelt 
down and he told Father Conroy 
that one of the candles was just go- 
ing to set fire to the flowers and 
Father Conroy got up and settled it 
all right and she could see the gen- 
tleman winding his watch and listen- 
ing to the works and she swung her 
leg more in and out in time. It was 
getting darker but he could see and 
he was looking all the time that he 
was winding the watch or whatever 
he was doing to it and then he put 
it back and put his hands back into 
his pockets. She felt a kind of a 
sensation rushing all over her and 
she knew by the feel of her scalp and 
that irritation against her stays that 
that thing must be coming on because 
the last time too was when she clip- 
ped her hair on account of the moon. 
His dark eyes fixed themselves on 
her again drinking in her every con- 
tour, literally worshipping at her 
shrine. If ever there was undis- 
guised admiration in a man’s pas- 
sionate gaze it was there plain to 
be seen on that man’s face. It is for 
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you, Gertrude MacDowell, and you 
know it. 

Edy began to get ready to go and 
it was high time for her and Gerty 
noticed that that little hint she gave 
had the desired effect because it was 
a long way along the strand to where 
there was the place to push up the 
pushcar and Cissy took off the twins’ 
caps and tidied their hair to make 
herself attractive of course and Can- 
on O’Hanlon stood up with his cope 
poking up at his neck and Father 
Conroy handed him the card to read 
off and he read out Panem de eoelo 
praestitisti eis and Edy and Cissy 
were talking about the time all the 
time and asking her but Gerty could 
pay them back in their own coin and 
she just answered with scathing po- 
liteness when Edy asked her was she 
heartbroken about her best boy 
throwing her over. Gerty winced 
sharply. A brief cold blaze shone 
from her eyes that spoke volumes 
of scorn immeasurable. It hurt. O 
yes, it cut deep because Edy had her 
own quiet way of saying things like 
that she knew would wound like the 
confounded little cat she was. Gerty’s 
lips parted swiftly to frame the word 
but she fought back the sob that 
rose to her throat, so slim, so flaw- 
less, so beautifully moulded it 
seemed one an artist might heave 
dreamed of. She had loved him 
better than he knew. Lighthearted 
deceiver and fickle like all his sex he 
would never understand what he had 
meant to her and for an instant there 
was in the blue eyes a quick stinging 
of tears. Their eyes were probing 
her mercilessly but with a brave 
effort she sparkled back in sympathy 
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as she glanced at her new conquest 
for them to see. 

—O, responded Gerty, quick as 
lightning, laughing, and the proud 
head flashed up, I can throw my cap 
at who I like because it’s leap year. 

Her words rang out crystal- 
clear, more musical than the cooing 
of the ringdove but they cut the si- 
lence icily. There was that in her 
young voice that told that she was 
not a one to be lightly trifled with. 
As for Mr. Reggy with his swank 
and his bit of money she could just 
chuck him aside as if he was so much 
filth and never again would she cast 
as much as a second thought on him 
and tear his silly postcard into a 
dozen pieces. And if ever after he 
dared to presume she could give him 
one look of measured scorn that 
would make him shrivel up on the 
spot. Miss puny little Edy’s coun- 
tenance fell to no slight extent and 
Gerty could see by her looking as 
black as thunder that she was sim- 
ply in a towering rage though she 
hid it, the little kinnatt, because that 
shaft had struck home for her petty 
jealousy and they both knew that she 
was something aloof, apart in an- 
other sphere, that she was not of 
them and there was somebody else 
too that knew it and saw it so they 
could put that in their pipe and 
smoke it. 

Edy straightened up baby Board- 
man to get ready to go and Cissy 
tucked in the ball and the spades 
and buckets and it was high time too 
because the sandman was on his way 
for Master Boardman junior and 
Cissy told him too that Billy Winks 
was coming and that baby was to go 
deedaw and baby looked just too 
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ducky, laughing up out of his glee- 
ful eyes, and Cissy poked him like 
that out of fun in his wee fat tum- 
my and baby, without as much as by 
your leave, sent up his compliments 
on to his brandnew dribbling bib. 

—O my! Puddeny pie! protested 
Ciss. He has his bib destroyed. 

The slight contretemps claimed 
her attention but in two twos she set 
that little matter to right. 

Gerty stifled a smothered excla- 
mation and gave a nervous cough 
and Edy asked what and she was just 
going to tell her to catch it while it 
was flying but she was ever ladylike 
in her deportment so she simply 
passed it off with consummate. tact 
by saying that that was the benedic- 
tion because just then the bell rang 
out from the steeple over the quiet 
seashore because Canon O’Hanlon 
was up on the altar with the veil 
that Father Conroy put round him 
round his shoulders giving the bene- 
diction with the Blessed Sacrament 
in his hands. 

How moving the scene there in 
the gathering twilght, the last 
glimpse of Erin, the touching chime 
of those evening bells and at the 
same time a bat flew forth from the 
ivied belfry through the dusk, hither, 
thither, with a tiny lost cry. And 
she could see far away the lights of 
the lighthouses so picturesque she 
would have loved to do with a box 
of paints because it was easier than 
to make a man and soon the lamp- 
lighter would be going his rounds 
past the presbyterian church grounds 
and along by shady Tritonville ave- 
nue where the couples walked and 
lighted the lamp near her window 
where Reggy Wylie used to turn his 
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freewheel like she read in that book 
The Lamplighter by Miss Cum- 
mins, author of Mabel Vaughan and 
cther tales. For Gerty had her 
dreams that no-one knew of. She 
loved to read poetry and when she 
got a keepsake from Bertha Supple 
of that lovely confession album with 
the coralpink cover to write her 
thoughts in she laid it in the drawer 
of her toilettable which, though it 
did not err on the side of luxury, was 
scrupulously neat and clean. It was 
there she kept her girlish treasures 
trove, the tortoiseshell combs, her 
child of Mary badge, the whiterose 
scent, the eyebrowleine, her alabas- 
ter pouncetbox and the ribbons to 
change when her things came home 
from the wash and there were some 
beautiful thoughts written in it in 
violet ink that she bought in Hely’s 
of Dame Street for she felt that she 
too could write poetry if she could 
only express herself like that poem 
that appealed to her so deeply that 
she had copied out of the newspaper 
she found one evening round the pot- 
herbs. Art thou real, my ideal? it 
was called by Louis J. Walsh, 
Magherafelt, and after there was 
something about twilight, wilt thou 
ever? and oftentimes the beauty of 
poetry, so sad in its transient loveli- 
ness, had misted her eyes with silent 
tears that the years were slipping by 
for her, one by one, and but for that 
one shortcoming she knew she need 
fear no competition and that was 
an accident coming down Dalkey hill 
and she always tried to conceal it. 
But it must end she felt. If she saw 
that magic lure in his eyes there 
would be no holding back for her. 
Love laughs at locksmiths. She 
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would make the great sacrifice. Her 
every effort would be to share his 
thoughts. Dearer than the whole 
world would she be to him and gild 
his days with happiness. There was 
the allimportant question and she 
was dying to know was he a married 
man with the foreign name from the 
wife or some tragedy like the noble- 
man with the foreign name from the 
land of song had to have her put into 
a madhouse, cruel only to be kind. 
But even if—what then? Would 
it make a very great difference? 
From everything in the least indeli- 
cate her finebred nature instinctively 
recoiled. She loathed that sort of 
person, the fallen women off the ac- 
commodation walk beside the Dod- 
der that went with the soldiers and 
coarse men, with no respect for a 
girl’s honor, degrading the sex and 
being taken up to the police station. 
No, no; not that. They would be 
just good friends like a big brother 
and sister without all that other in 
spite of the conventions of Society 
with a big ess. Perhaps it was an 
old flame he was in mourning for 
from the days beyond recall. She 
thought she understood. She would 
try to understand him because men 
were so different. ‘The old love was 
waiting, waiting with little white 
hands stretched out, with blue ap- 
pealing eyes. Heart of mine! She 
would follow her dream of love, the 
dictates of her heart that told her he 
was her all in all, the only man in 
all the world for her for love was 
the master guide. Nothing else mat- 
tered. Come what might she would 
be wild, untrammelled, free. 

Canon O’Hanlon put the Blessed 
Sacrament back into the tabernacle 
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and the choir sang Landate Domi- 
num omnes gentes and then he lock- 
ed the tabernacle door because the 
benediction was over and Father 
Conroy handed him his hat to put on 
and crosscat Edy asked wasn’t she 
coming but Jacky Coffrey called out: 

—O, look, Cissy! 

And they all looked was it sheet 
lightning but Tommy saw it too over 
the trees beside the church, blue and 
then green and purple. 

—lIt’s fireworks, Cssy Coffrey 
said. 

And they all ran down the strand 
to see over the houses and the 
pushcar with baby Boardman in it 
and Cissy holding Tommy and 
church, helterskelter, Edy with the 
Jacky by the hand so they wouldn't 
fall running. 

—Come on, Gerty, Cissy called. 
It’s the bazaar fireworks. 

But Gerty was adamant. She had 
no intention of being at their beck 
and call. If they could run like 
rossies she could sit so she said she 
could see from where she was. The 
eyes that were fastened upon her set 
her pulses tingling. She looked at 
him a moment, meeting his glance, 
and a light broke in upon her. White- 
hot passion was in that face, passion 
silent as the grave and it had made 
her his. At last they were left alone 
without the others to pry and pass 
remarks and she knew he could be 
trusted to the death, steadfast, a 
sterling man, a man of inflexible 
honour to his fingertips. His hands 
and face were working and a trem- 
our went over her. She leaned back 
far to look up where the fireworks 
were and she caught her knee in her 
hands so as not to fall back looking 
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up and there was no-one to see only 
him and her when she revealed all 
her graceful beautifully shaped legs 
like that, supply soft and delicately 
rounded, and she seemed to hear the 
panting of his heart, his hoarse 
breathing, because she knew about 
the passion of men like that hot- 
blooded, because Bertha Supple told 
her once in dread secret and made 
her swear she’d never about the gen- 
tleman lodger that was staying with 
them out of the Congested Districts 
Board that had pictures cut out of 
papers of those skirtdancers and 
highkickers and she said he used to 
do something not very nice that you 
could imagine sometimes in the bed. 
But this was altogether different 
from a thing like that because there 
was all the difference because she 
could almost feel him draw her face 
to his and the first quick hot touch 
of his handsome lips. Besides these 
was absolution so long as you didn’t 
do the other thing before being mar- 
ried and there ought to be women 
priests that would understand with- 
out your telling out and Cissy Caff- 
rey too sometimes had that dreamy 
kind of dreamy look in her eyes so 
that she too, my dear, and Winny 
Rippingham so mad about actors’ 
photographs and besides it was no 
account of that other thing coming 
on the way it did. 

And Jacky Caffrey shouted to 
look, there was another and she 
leaned back and the garters were 
blue to match on account of the 
transparent and they all saw it and 
shouted to look, look there it was 
and she leaned back ever so far to 
see the fireworks and something 
queer was flying about through the 
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air, a soft thing to and fro, dark. 
And she saw a long Roman candle 
going up over the trees up, up, and, 
in the tense hush, they were all 
breathless with excitement as it went 
higher and higher and she had to 
lean more and more to look up after 
it, high, high, almost out of sight, 
and her face was suffused with a di- 
vine, an entrancing blush from strain- 
ing back and he could see her other 
things too, nainsook knickers, the 
fabric that caresses the skin, better 
than those other pettiwidth, the 
green, four and eleven, on account 
of being white and she let him and 
she saw that he saw and then it went 
so high it went out of sight a mo- 
ment and she was trembling in every 
limb from being bent so far back 
that he had a full view up above her 
knee where no-one ever not even on 
the swing or wading and she wasn’t 
ashamed and he wasn’t either to look 
in that immodest way like that be- 
cause he couldn’t resist the sight of 
the wondrous revealment half offer- 
ed like those skirtdancers behaving 
so immodest before gentlemen look- 
ing and he kept on looking, looking. 
She would fain have cried to him 
chokingly, held out her snowy slen- 
der arms to him to come, to feel his 
lips laid on her white brow, the cry 
of a young girl’s love, a little stran- 
gled cry, wrung from her, that cry 
that has rung through the ages. And 
then a rocket sprang and bang shot 
blind blank and O! then the Roman 
candle burst and it was like a sigh 
of O! and everyone cried O! O! in 
raptures and it gushed out of it a 
stream of rain gold hair threads and 
they shed and ah! they were all 
greeny dewy stars falling with gold- 
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en, O so lovely! O so soft, sweet, 
soft! 

Then all melted away dewily in 
the grey air: all was silent. Ah! 
She glanced at him as she bent for- 
ward quickly, a pathetic little glance 
of piteous protest, of shy reproach 
under which he coloured like a girl. 
He was leaning back against the 
rock behind. Leopold Bloom (for 
it is he) stands silent, with bowed 
head before those young guileless 
eyes. What a brute he had been! 
At it again? A fair unsullied soul 
had called to him and, wretch that 
he was, how had he answered? An 
utter cad he had been. He of all 
men! But there was an infinite store 
of mercy in those eyes, for him too 
a word of pardon even though he 
had erred and sinned and wandered. 
Should a girl tell? No, a thousand 
times no. ‘That was their secret, 
only theirs, alone in the hiding twi- 
light and there was none to know 
or tell save the little bat that flew 
so softly through the evening to and 
fro and little bats don’t tell. 

Cissy Caffrey whistled, imitating 
the boys in the football field to show 
what a great person she was: and 
then she cried: 

—Gerty! Gerty; We're going. 
Come on. We can see from farther 
up. 

Gerty had an idea, one of love’s 
little ruses. She slipped a hand into 
her kerchief pocket and took out the 
wadding and waved in reply of 
course without letting him and then 
slipped it back. Wonder if he’s too 
far to. She rose. Was it goodble? 
No. She had to go but they would 
meet again, there, and she would 
dream of that till then, tomorrow, 
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of her dream of yester eve. She 
drew herself up to her full height. 
Their souls met in a last lingering 
glance and the eyes that reached her 
heart, full of a strange shining, hung 
enraptured on her sweet flowerlike 
face. She half smiled at him wanly, 
a sweet forgiving smile, a smile that 
verged on tears, and then they 
parted. 

Slowly without looking back she 
went down the uneven strand to 
Cissy, to Edy, to Jacky and Tommy 
Caffrey, to little baby Boardman. It 
was darker now and there were 
stone sand bits of wood on the strand 
and slippery seaweed. She walked 
with a certain quiet dignity charac- 
teristic of her but with care and very 
slowly because, because Gerty Mac- 
Dowell was..... 

Tight boots? No. 
O! 

Mr. Bloom watched her as she 
limped away. Poor girl! That’s 
why she’s left on the shelf and the 
others did a sprint. Thought some- 
thing was wrong by the cut of her 
jib. Jilted beauty. A defect is ten 
times worse ina woman. But makes 
them polite. Glad I didn’t know it 
when she was on show. Hot little 
devil all the same. Wouldn’t mind. 
Curiosity like a nun or a negress or 
a girl with glasses. That squinty 
one is delicate. Near her monthlies, 
I expect, makes them feel ticklish. I 
have such a bad headache today. 
Where did I put the letter? Yes, 
all right. All kinds of crazy long- 
ings. Licking pennies. Girl in 
Tranquilla convent that nun told me 
liked to smell rock oil. Virgins go 
mad in the end I suppose. Sister? 
How many women in Dublin have it 
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today? Martha, she. Something in 
the air. That’s the moon. But 
then why don’t all women menstru- 
ate at the same time with same 
moon, I mean? Depends on the 
time they were born, I suppose. Or 
all start scratch then get out of step. 
Sometimes Molly and Milly to- 
gether. Anyhow I got the best of 
that. Damned glad I didn’t do it in 
the bath this morning over her silly 
I will punish you letter. Made up 
for that tramdriver this morning. 
That gouger M’Coy stopping me to 
say nothing. And his wife engage- 
ment in the country valise, voice like 
a pickaxe. Thankful for small 
mercies. Cheap too. Yours for the 
asking. Because they want it them- 
selves. Their natural craving. 
Shoals of them every evening poured 
out of offices. Reserve better. Don’t 
want it they throw it at you. Catch 
em alive, O. Pity they can’t see 
themselves. A dream of wellfilled 
hose. Where was that? Ah, yes, 
Mutoscope pictures in Capel street: 
for men only. Peeping Tom. Wil- 
ly’s hat and what the girls did with 
it. Do they snapshot those girls or 
is it all a fake. Lingerie does it. 
Felt for the curves inside her des- 
habille. Excites them also when 
they’re. I’m all clean come and dirty 
me. And they like dressing one an- 
other for the sacrifice. Milly de- 
lighted with Molly’s new blouse. At 
first. Put them all on to take them 
all off. Molly. Why I bought her 
the violet garters. Us too: the tie 
he wore, his lovely socks and turned- 
up trousers. He wore a pair of 
gaiters the night that first we met. 
His lovely shirt was shining beneath 
his what? of jet. Say a woman loses 
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a charm with every pin she takes out. 
Pinned together. O Mairy lost the 
pin of her. Dressed up to the nines 
for somebody. Fashion part of 
their charm. Just changes when 
you’re on the track of the secret. Ex- 
cept the east: Mary, Martha: now 
as then. No reasonable offer re- 
fused. She wasn’t in a hurry either. 
Always on to a fellow when they are. 
They never forget an appointment. 
Out on spec probably. They believe 
in chance because like themselves. 
And the others inclined to give her 
an odd dig. Girl friends at school, 
arms round each other’s necks or 
with ten fingers locked, kissing and 
whispering secrets about nothing in 
the convent garden. Nuns with 
whitewashed faces, cool coif and 
their rosories going up and down, 
vindictive too for what they can’t 
get. Barbed wire. Be sure now 
and write to me. And I'll write to 
you. Now won’t you? Molly and 
Josie Powell. Till Mr. Right comes 
Tableau! O, look who it is for the 
love of God! How are you at all? 
along then meet once in a blue moon. 
What have you been doing with 
yourself? Kiss and delighted to, 
kiss, o see you. Picking holes in 
each other’s appearance. You're 
looking splendid. Sister souls show- 
ing their teeth at one another. How 
many have youleft? Wouldn’t lend 
each other a pinch of salt. 

Ah! 

Devils they are when that’s com- 
ing. Dark devilish appearance. 
Molly often told me feel things a 
ton weight. Scratch the sole of my 
foot. O that way! O, that’s ex- 
quisite! Feel it myself too. Good 
to rest once in a way. Wonder if 
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it’s bad to go with them then. Safe 
in one way. Turns milk, makes fid- 
dlestrings snap. Something about 
withering plants I read in a garden. 
Besides they say if the flower with- 
ers she wears she’s a flirt. All are. 
Daresay she felt I. When you feel 
like that you often meet what you 
feel. Liked me or what? Dress 
they look at. Always know a fellow 
courting: collars and cuffs. Well 
cocks and lions do the same and 
stags. Same time might prefer a tie 
undone or something. Trousers? 
Suppose I when I was? No. Gently 
does it. Dislike rough and tumble. 
Kiss in the dark and never tell. Saw 
something in me. Wonder what. 
Sooner have met as I am than some 
poet chap with bearsgrease plastery 
hair, lovelock over his dexter optic. 
To aid gentleman in literary. Ought 
to attend to my appearance my age. 
Didn’t let her see me in profile. Still, 
you never know. Pretty girls and 
ugly men marrying. Beauty and the 
beast. Besides I can’t be so if Mol- 
ly. Took off her hat to show her 
hair. Wide brim bought to hide her 
face, meeting someone might know 
her, bend down or carry a bunch of 
flowers to smell. Hair strong in rut. 
Ten bob I got for Molly’s combings 
when we were on the rocks in Holles 
street. Why not? Suppose he gave 
her money. Why not? All a prej- 
udice. She’s worth ten, fifteen, more 
a pound. What? I think so. All 
that for nothing. Bold hand. Mrs. 
Marion. Did I forget to write ad- 
dress no that letter like the post- 
card I sent to Flynn. And the day I 
went to Drimmie’s without a necktie. 
Wrangle with Molly it was put me 
of. No, I remember. Richie 
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Goulding. He’s another. Weighs 
on his mind. Funny my watch 


stopped at half past four. Dust. 
Shark liver oil they use to clean 
could do it myself. Save. Was that 
just when he, she? 

O, he did. Into her. 
Done. 

Ah! 

Mr. Bloom with careful hand re- 
composed his wet shirt. O Lord, that 
little limping devil. Begins to feel 
cold and clammy. After effect not 
pleasant. Still you have to get rid 
of it someway. They don’t care. 
Complimented perhaps. Go home 
to nicey bread and milky and say 
night prayers with the kiddies. Well, 
aren't they. See her as she is spoil 
all. Must have the stage setting, 
the rouge, costume, position, music. 
The name too. Amours of actresses. 
Nell Gwynn, Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
Maud Branscombe. Curtain up. 
Moonlight silver effulgence. Maiden 
discovered with pensive bosom. Lit- 
tle sweetheart come and kiss me. 
Still I feel. The strength it gives a 
man. That’s the secret of it. Good 
job I let off there behind coming out 
of Dignam’s. Cider that was. Oth- 
erwise I couldn’t have. Makes you 
want to sing after. Lacaus esant 
taratara. Suppose I spoke to her. 
What about? Bad plan however if 
you don’t know how to end the con- 


She did. 


versation. Ask them a question they 


ask you another. Good idea if 
you're in a cart. Wonderful of 
course if you say: good evening, and 
you see she’s on for it: good evening. 
O but the dark evening in the Ap- 
pian way I nearly spoke to Mrs. 
Clinch O thinking she was. Whew! 
Girl in Meath street that night. All 
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the dirty things I made her say all 
wrong of course. My arks she called 
it. It’s so hard to find one who. 
Aho! If you don’t answer when they 
solicit must be horrible for them till 
they harden. And kissed my hand 
when I gave her the extra two shil- 
lings. Parrots. Press the button 
and the bird will squeak. Wish she 
hadn’t called me sir. O, her mouth 
in the dark! And you a married 
man with a single girl! That’s what 
they enjoy. Taking a man from an- 
other woman. Or even hear of it. 
Different with me. Glad to get away 
from other chap’s wife. Eating off 
his cold plate. Chap in the Burton 
today spitting back gumchewed gris- 
tle. French letter still in my pocket- 
book. Cause of half the trouble. 
But might happen sometimes, I don’t 
think. Come in. All is prepared. I 
dreamt. What? Worst is begin- 
ning. How they change the venue 
when it’s not what they like. Ask 
you do you like mushrooms because 
she once knew a gentleman who. Or 
ask you what someone was going to 
say when he changed his mind and 
stopped. Yet if I went the whole 
hog, say: I want to, something like 
that. Because I did. She too. Of- 
fered her. Then make it up. Pre- 
tend to want something awfully, then 
cry off for her sake. Flatters them. 
She must have been thinking of 
someone else all the time. What 
harm? Must since she came to the 
use of reason, he, he and he. First 
kiss does the trick. The propitious 
moment. Something inside them 
goes pop. Mushy like, tell by their 
eye, on the sly. First thoughts are 
best. Remember that till their dy- 
ing day. Molly, lieutenant Mul- 
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vey that kissed her under the Moor- 
ish wall beside the gardens. Fifteen 
she told me. But her breasts were 
developed. Fell asleep then. After 
Glencree dinner that was when we 
drove home the featherbed moun- 
tain. Gnashing her teeth in sleep. 
Lord mayor had his eye on her too. 
Val Dillon. Apoplectic. 
There she is with them down there 
-for the fireworks. My fireworks. 
Up like a rocket, down like a stick. 
And the children, twins they must 
be, waiting for something to happen. 
Want to be grownups. Dressing in 
mother’s clothes. Time enough, un- 
derstand all the ways of the world. 
And the dark one with the mop head 
and the nigger mouth. I knew she 
could whistle. Mouth made for 
that. Like Molly. Why that high 
class whose in Jammet’s wore her 
veil only to her nose. Would you 
mind, please, telling me the right 
time? I'll tell you the right time up 
a dark lane. Say prunes and prisms 
forty times every morning, cure for 
fat lips. Caressing the little boy too. 
Onlookers see most of the game. Of 
course they understand birds, ani- 
mals, babies. In their line. 


Didn’t look back when she was go- 
ing down the strand. Wouldn't give 
that satisfaction. Those girls, those 
girls, those lovely seaside girls. Fine 
eyes she had, clear. It’s the white 
of the eye brings that out not so 
much the pupil. Did she know what 
I? Course. Like a cat sitting be- 
yond a dog’s jump. Women never 
meet one like that Wilkins in the 
high school drawing a picture of 
Venus with all his belongings on 
show. Call that innocence? Poor 
idiot! His wife has her work cut out 
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for her. Never seen them sit on a 
bench marked Wet Paint. Eyes all 
over them. Look under the bed for 
what’s not there. Longing to get 
the fright of their lives. Sharp as 
needles they are. When I said to 
Molly the man at the corner of Cuffe 
street was goodlooking, thought she 
might like, twigged at once he had 
a false arm. Had too. Where do 
they get that? Typist going up 
Roger Greene’s stairs two at a time 
to show her understandings. Hand- 
ed down from father to mother to 
daughter, I mean. Bred in the bone. 
Milly for example drying her hand- 
werchief on the mirror to save the 
ironing. Best place for an ad to 
catch a woman’s eye on a mirror. 
And when I sent her for Molly’s 
Paisley shawl to Presscott’s, by the 
way that ad I must, carrying home 
the change in her stocking. Clever 
little minx! I never told her. Neat 
way she carries parcels too. Attract 
men, small thing like that. Holding 
up her hand, shaking it, to let the 
blood flow back when it was red. 
Who did you learn that from? No- 
body. Something the nurse taught 
me. O, don’t they know? Three 
years old she was in front of Molly’s 
dressingtable just before we left 
Lombard street west. Me have a 
nice pace. Mullingar. Who knows? 
Ways of the world. Young student. 
Straight on her pins anyway not like 
the other. Still she was game. 
Lord, I am wet. Devil you are. 
Swell of her calf. Transparent 
stockings, stretched to breaking 


point. Not like that frump today. 
A. E. Rumpled stockings. Or the 
one in Grafton street. White. 
Wow! Beef to the heel. 
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A monkey puzzle rocket burst, 
spluttering in darting crackles. Zrads 
and zrads, zrads, zrads. And Cissy 
and Tommy ran out to see and Edy 
after with the pushcar and then 
Gerty beyond the curve of the rocks. 
Will she? Watch! Watch! See! 
Looked round. She smelt an onion. 
Darling, I saw your. I saw all. 

Lord! 

Did me good all the same. Off 
colour after Kiernan’s, Digham’s. 
For this relief much thanks. In 
Hamlet, that is. Lord! It was all 
things combined. _ Exciteemnt. 
When she leaned back felt an ache at 
the butt of my tongue. Your head 
it simply swirls. He’s right. Might 
have made a worse fool of myself 
however. Instead of talking about 
nothing. Then I will tell you all. 
Still it was a kind of language be- 
tween us. It couldn't be? ‘No, 
Gerty they called her. Might be 
false name however like my and the 
address Dolphin’s barn a blind. 


Her maiden name was Jemima 
Brown 

And she lived with her mother in 
Irishtown. 


Place made me think of that I 
suppose. All tarred with the same 
brush. Wiping pens in their stock- 
ings. But the ball rolled down to 
her as if it understood. Every bul- 
let has its billet. Course I never 
could throw anything straight at 
school. Crooked as a ram’s horn. 
Sad however because it lasts only a 
few years till they settle down to 
potwalloping and papa’s pants will 
soon fit Willy and fullers’ earth for 
the baby when they hold him out to 
doahah. Nosoft job. Saves them. 
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Keeps them out of harm’s way. Na- 
ture. Washing child, washing 
corpse. Dignam. Children’s hands 
always round them. Cocoanut 
skulls, monkeys, not even closed at 
first, sour milk in their swaddles and 
tainted curds. Oughtn’t to have 
given that child the empty teat to 
suck. Fill it up with wind. Mrs. 
Beaufoy, Purefoy. Must call to the 
hospital. Wonder is nurse Callan 
there still. She used to look over 
some nights when Molly was in the 
Coffee Palace. That young doctor 
O’Hare I noticed her brushing his 
coat. And Mrs. Breen and Mrs. 
Dignam once like that too, marriage- 
able. Worst of all at night Mrs. 
Duggan told me in the City Arms. 
Husband rolling in drunk, stink of 
pub off him like a polecat. Have 
that in your nose in the dark, whiff 
of stale boose. Then ask in the 
mornin: was I drunk last night? Bad 
policy however to fault the husband. 
Chickens come home to roost. They 
stick by one another like glue. May- 
be the women’s fault also. That’s 
where Molly can knock spots off 
them. It is the blood of the south. 
Moorish. Also the form, the figure. 
Hands felt for the opulent. Just 
compare for instance those others. 
Wife locked up at home, skeleton in 
the cupboard. Allow me to intro- 
duce my. Then they trot you out 
some kind of a nondescript, wouldn’t 
know what to call her. Always see 
a fellow’s weak point in his wife. 
Still there’s destiny in it, falling in 
love. Have their own secrets be- 
tween them. Chaps that would go 
to the dogs if some woman didn’t 
take them in hand. Then little chits 
of girls, height of a shilling in cop- 
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pers, with little hubbies. As God 
made them He matched them. 
Sometimes children turn out well 
enough. Twice nought makes one.. 
Or old rich chap of seventy and 
blushing bride. Marry in May and 
repent in December. This wet is 
very unpleasant. Stuck. Well the 
foreskin is not back. Better detach. 

Ow! 

Other hand a sixfooter with a 
' wifey up to his watchpocket. Long 
and the short of it. Big he and little 
she. Very strange about my watch. 
Wristwatches are always going 
wrong. Wonder is there any mag- 
netic influence between the person 
because that was about the time he. 
Yes, I suppose at once. Cat’s away 
the mice will play. I remember 
looking in Pill lane. Also that now 
is magnetism. Back of everything 
magnetism. Earth for instance pull- 
ing this and being pulled. That 
causes movement. Andtime? Well 
that’s the time the movement takes. 
Then if one thing stopped the whole 
ghesabo would stop bit by it. Be- 
cause it’s all arranged. Magnetic 
needle tells you what’s going on in 
the sun, the stars. Little piece of 
steel iron. When you hold out the 
fork. Come. Come. Tip. Wo- 
man and man that is. Fork and 
steel. Molly, he. Dress up and 
look and suggest and let you see and 
see more and defy you if you’re a 
man to see that and, like a sneeze 
coming, legs, look, look and if you 
have any guts in you. Tip. Have 
to let fly. 

Wonder how is she feeling in that 
region. Shame all put on before 
third person. More put out about 
a hole in her stocking. Molly, her 
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underjaw stuck out, head back, about 
the farmer in the ridingboots and 
spurs at the horse show. And when 
the painters were in Lombard street 
west. Fine voice that fellow had. 
How Giuglini began. Smell that I 
did, like flowers. It was too. Vio- 
lets. Came from the turpentine 
probably in the paint. Make their 
own use of everything. Same time 
doing it scraped her slipper on the 
floor so they wouldn’t hear. But lots 
of them can’t kick the beam, I think. 
Keep that thing up for hours. Kind 
of a general all round over me and 


half down my back. 
Wait. Hm. Hm. Yes. That's 
her perfume. Why she waved her 


hand. I leave you this to think of 
me when I’m far away on the pillow. 
What is it? Heliotrope? No, Hya- 
cinth? No, Hyacinth? Hm. Roses, 
I think. She'd like scent of that 
kind. Sweet and cheap: soon sour. 
Why Molly likes opoponax. Suits 
her with a little jessamine mixed. 
Her high notes and her low notes. 
At the dance night she met him, 
dance of the hours. Heat brought 
iit out. She was wearing her black 
and it had the perfume of the time 
before. Good conductor, is it? Or 
bad? Light too. Suppose there’s 
some connection. For instance if 
you go into a cellar where it’s dark. 
Mysterious thing too. Why did I 
smell it only now? ‘Took its time 
in coming like herself, slow but sure. 
Suppose it’s ever so many millions 
of tiny grains blown across. Yes, 
it is. Because those spice islands. 
Cinghalese this morning, smell them 
leagues off. Tell you what itis. It’s 
like a fine fine veil or web they have 
all over the skin, fine like what do 
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you callit gossamer and they’re al- 
ways spinning it out of them, fine as 
anything, rainbow colours without 
knowing it. Clings to everything 
she takes off. Byby till next time. 
Also the cat likes to sniff in her shift 
on the bed. Know her smell in a 
thousand. Bathwater too. Reminds 
me of strawberries and cream. 
Wonder where it is really. There or 
the armpits or under the neck. Be- 
cause you get it out of all holes and 
corners. Hyacinth perfume made of 
oil or ether or something. Muskrat. 
Bag under their tails one grain pour 
off odour for years. Dogs at each 
other behind. Good evening. Eve- 
ning. How do you sniff? Hm. 
Hm. Very well, thank you. Ani- 
mals go by that. Yes now, look at 
it that way. We're the same. Some 
women for instance warn you off 
when they have their period. Come 
near. Then get a hogo you could 
hang your hat on. Like what? Pot- 
ted herrings gone stale or. Boof! 
Please keep off the grass. 

Perhaps they get a man smell off 
us. What though? Cigary gloves 
Long John had on his desk the other. 
Breath? What you eat and drink 
gives that. No. Mansmell, I mean. 
Must be connected with that be- 
cause priests that are supposed to be 
are different. Women buzz round it 
like flies round treacle. Railed off the 
altar get on to it at any cost. The 
tree of forbidden priset. O father, 
will you? Let me be the first to. 
That diffuses itself all through the 
body, permeates. Source of life and 
it’s extremely curious the smell. 
Celery sauce. Let me. 

Mr. Bloom inserted his nose. 
Hm. Into the. Hm. Opening of 
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his waistcoat. Almonds or. No. 
Lemons it is. Ah no, that’s the soap. 

O by the by that lotion. I knew 
there was something on my mind. 
Never went back and the soap not 
paid. Dislike carrying bottles like 
that hag this morning. Hynes might 
have paid me that three shillings. I 
could mention Meagher’s just to re- 
mind him. Still if he works that 
paragraph. Two and nine. Bad 
opinion of me he'll have. Call to- 
morrow. How much do I owe you? 
Three and nine? Two and nine, sir. 
Ah. Might stop him giving credit 
another time. Lose your customers 
that way. Pubs do. Fellows run up 
a bill on the slate and then sliking 
around the back streets into some- 
where else. 

Here’s this nobleman passed be- 
fore. Blown in from the bay. Just 
went as far as turn back. Always at 
home at dinnertime. Looks man- 
gled out: had a good tuck in. En- 
joying nature now. Grace after 
meals. After supper walk a mile. 
Sure he has a small bank balance 
somewhere, government sit. Walk 
after him now make him awkward 
like those newsboys me today. Still 
you learn something. See ourselves 
as others see us. So long as women 
don’t mock what matter? That’s the 
way to find out. Ask yourself who 
is he now. The Mystery Man on 
the Beach, prize titbit story by Mr. 
Leopold Bloom. Payment at the 
rate of one guinea per column. And 
that fellow today at the graveside in 
the brown macintosh. Corns on his 
kismet however. Healthy perhaps 
absorb all the. Whistle brings rain 
they say. Must be some somewhere. 
Salt in the Ormond damp. The body 
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feels the atmosphere. Old Betty’s 
joints are on the rack. Mother 
Shipton’s prophecy that is about 
ships around they fly in the twink- 
ling. No. Signs of rain it is. The 
royal reader. And distant hills seem 
coming nigh. 

Howth. Bailey light. Two, four, 
six, eight, nine. See. Has to change 
or they might think it a house. 
Grace darling. People 
afraid of the dark. Also glowworms, 
cyclists: lightingup time. Jewels dia- 
monds ash better. Light is a kind of 
reassuring. Not going to hurt you. 
Better now of course than long ago. 
Country roads. Run you through the 
small guts for nothing. Still two 
types there are you bob against. 
Scowl or smile. Pardon! Not at all. 
Best time to spray plants too in the 
shade after the sun. Some light still. 
Red rays are longest. Roygbiv Vance 
taught us: red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet. A star I 
see. Venus? Can’t tell yet. Two, 
when three it’s night. Were those 
nightclouds there all the time? Looks 
like a phantom ship. No. Wait. 
Trees are they? An optical illusion. 
Mirage. Land of the setting sun 
this. Homerule sun setting in the 
southeast. My native land, good- 
night. 

Dew falling. Bad for you, dear, 
to sit on that stone. Brings on white 
fluxions. Never have little baby then 
less he was big strong fight his way 
up through. Might get-piles myself. 
Sticks too like a summer cold, sore 
onthe mouth. Cut with grass or pa- 
per worst. Friction of the position. 
Like to be that rock she sat on. O 
sweet little, you don’t know how nice 
you looked. I begin to like them at 
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that age. Green apples. Grab at 
all that offer. Suppose it’s the only 
time we Cross legs, seated. Also the 
library today: those girl graduates. 
Happy chairs under them. But it’s 
the evening influence. They feel all 
that. Open like flowers, know their 
hours, sunflowers, Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, in ballrooms, chandeliers, 
avenues under the lamps. Night- 
stock in Mat Dillon’s garden where 
I kissed her shoulder. Wish I hada 
full length oilpainting of her then. 
June that was too I wooed. The year 
returns. History repeats itself. Ye 
crags and peaks I’m with you once 
again. Life, love, voyage round 
your own little world. And how? 
Sad about her lame of course but 
must be on your guard not to feel too 
much pity. They take advantage. 

All quiet on Howth now. The dis- 
tant hills seem. Where we. The 
rhododendrons. I am a fool per- 
haps. He gets the plums and I the 
plumstones. Where I come in. All 
that old hill has seen. Names 
change: that’s all. Lovers: yum 
yum. 

Tired I feel now. Will I get up? 
O wait. Drained all the manhood 
out of me, little wretch. She kissed 
me. My youth. Never again. Only 
once it comes. Or hers. Take the 
train there tomorrow. No. Return- 
ing not the same. Like kids your 
second visit to a house. The new I 
want. Nothing new under the sun. 
Care of P. O. Dolphin’s barn. Are 
you not happy in your? Naughty 
darling. At Dolphin’s barn charades 
in Luke Doyle’s house. Mat Dillon 
and his bevy of daughters: Tiny, At- 
ty, Floey, Maimy, Louy, Hetty. 
Molly too. Eightyseven that was. 
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Year before we. And the old major 
partial to his drop of spirits. Curious 
she an only child. I am only child. 
So it returns. Think you’re escaping 
and run into yourself. Longest way 
round is the shortest way home. And 
just when he and she. Circus horse 
walking in a ring. Rip van Winkle 
we played. Rip: tear in Henny 
Doyle’s overcoat. Van: breadvan 
delivering. Winkle: cockles and 
periwinkles. Then I did Rip van 
Winkle coming back. She leaned on 
the sideboard watching. Moorish 
eyes. Twenty years asleep in Sleepy 
Hollow. All changed. Forgotten. 
The young are old. His gun rusty 
from the dew. 

Ba. What is that flying about? 
Swallow? Bat probably. Thinks I’m 
a tree, so blind. Have birds no smell? 
Metempsychosis. They believed you 
could be changed into a tree from 
grief. Weeping willow. Ba. There 
he goes. Funny little beggar. Won- 
der where he lives. Belfry up there. 
Very likely. Hanging by his heels in 
the odour of sancity. Bell scared 
him out, I suppose. Mass seems to 
be over. Could hear them all at it. 
Pray for us. And pray for us. And 


pray for us. Good idea the repeti- 
tion. Same thing with ads. Buy 
from us. And buy from us. Yes, 


there’s the light in the priest’s house. 
Their frugal meal. Remember about 
the mistake in the valuation when I 
was in Thom’s. ‘Twentyeight it is. 
Two houses they have. Gabriel 
Conroy’s brother is curate. Ba. 
Again. Wonder why they come out 
at night like mice. They’re a mixed 
breed. Birds are like hopping mice. 
What frightens them, light or noise? 
Better sit still. All instinct like the 
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bird in drouth got water out of the 
end of a jar by throwing in pebbles. 
Like a little man in a cloak he is with 
tiny hands. Weeny bones. Almost 
see them shimmering, kind of a 
bluey white. Colours depend on the 
light you see. Stare the sun for ex- 
ample like the eagle then look at a 
shoe see a blotch blob yellowish. 
Wants to stamp his trademark on 
everything. Instance, that cat this 
morning on the staircase. Colour of 
brown turf. Say you never see them 
with three colours. Not true. That 
half tabbywhite tortoiseshell in the 
City Arms with the letter em on her 
forehead. Body fifty different col- 
ours. Howth a while ago amethyst. 
Glass flashing. That’s how that wise 
man what’s his name with the burn- 
ing glass. Then the heather goes on 
fire. It can’t be tourists’ matches. 
What? Perhaps the sticks dry rub to- 
gether in the wind and light. Or 
broken bottles in the furze act as a 
burning glass in the sun. Archimedes 
I have it! My memory’s not so bad. 


Ba. Who knows what they’re al- 
way flying for. Insects? That bee 
last week got into the room playing 
with his shadow on the ceiling. 
Might be the one bit me, come back 
to see. Birds too never find out what 
they say. Like our small talk. And 
says she and says he. Nerve they 
have to fly over the ocean and back. 
Lots must be killed in storms, tele- 
graph wires. Dreadful life sailors 
have too. Big brutes of oceangoing 
steamers floundering along in the 
dark, lowing out like seacows. 
Faugh a ballagh. Out of that, 
bloody curse to you. Others in ves- 
sels, bit of a handkerchief sail, 
pitched about like snuff at a wake 
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when the stormy winds do blow. 
Married too. Sometimes away for 
years at the ends of the earth some- 
where. No ends really because it’s 
round. Wife in every port they say. 
She has a good job if she minds it till 
Johnny comes marching home 
again. If ever he does. Smelling 
the tail end of ports. How can they 
like the sea? Yet they do. The 
anchor’s weighed. Off he sails with 
a scapular or a medal on him for 
luck. Well? And the tephilim no 
what’s this they call it poor papa’s 
father had on his door to touch. 
That brought us out of the land of 
Egypt and into the house of bond- 
age. Something in all those supersti- 
tions because when you go out never 
know what dangers. Hanging on 
to a plank or astride of a beam for 
grim life, lifebelt round round him, 
gulping salt water, and that’s the last 
of his nibs till the sharks catch hold 
of him. Do fish ever get seasick? 

Then you have a beautiful calm 
without a cloud, smooth sea, placid, 
crew and cargo in smithereens, Davy 
Jones’ locker. Moon looking down. 
Not my fault, old cockalorum. 

A lost long candle wandered up 
the sky from Mirus bazaar in search 
of funds for Mercer’s hosptial and 
broke, drooping, and shed a cluster 
of violet but one white stars. They 
floated, fell: they faded. The shep- 
herd’s hour: the hour of folding: 
hour of tryst. From house to house, 
giving his everwelcome double 


knock, went the nine o’clock post- 


man, the glowworm’s lamp at his 
belt gleaming here and there 
through the laurel hedges. And 
among the five young trees a hoisted 
lintstock lit the lamp at Leahy’s ter- 
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race. By screens of lighted win- 
dows, by equal gardens a shrill voice 
went crying, wailing: Evening Tele- 
graph, stop press edition! Result of 
the Gold Cup races! and from the 
door of Dignam’s house a boy ran 
out and called. ‘Twittering the bat 
flew here, flew there. Far out over 
the sands the coming surf crept, 
grey. Howth settled for slumber 
tired of long days, of yumyum rho- 
dodendrons (he was old) and felt 
gladly the night breeze lift, ruffle his 
fell of ferns. He lay but opened a 
red eye unsleeping, deep and slowly 
breathing, slumberous but awake. 
And far on Kish bank the anchored 
lightship twinkled, winked at Mr. 
Bloom. 

Life those chaps out there must 
have, stuck in the same spot. Irish 
Lights board. Penance for their 
sins. Coastguards too. Rocket and 
breeches buoy and lifeboat. Day we 
went out for the pleasure cruise in 
the Erin’s King, throwing them the 
sack of old papers. Bears in the zoo. 
Filthy trip. Drunkards out to shake 
up their livers. Puking overboard 
to feed the herrings. Nausea. And 
the women, fear of God in their 
faces. Milly, no sign of funk. Her 
blue scarf loose, laughing. Don’t 
know what death is at that age. And 
then their stomachs clean. But being 
lost they fear. When we hid behind 
the tree at Crumlin. I didn’t want 
to. Mamma! Mamma! Babes in 
the wood. Frightening them with 
masks too. Throwing them up in 
th air to catch them. T’ll murder 
you. Is it only half fun? Or chil- 
dren playing battle. Whole earnest. 
How can people aim guns at each 
other. Sometimes they go off. Poor 
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kids. Only troubles wildfire and net- 
tlerash. Calomel purge I got her 
for that. After getting better asleep 
with Molly. Very same teeth she 
has. What do they love? Another 
themselves? But the morning she 
chased her with the umbrella. Per- 
haps so as not to hurt. I felt her 
pulse. Ticking. Little hand it was: 
now big. Dearest Papli. All that 
the hand says when you touch. 
Loved to count my waistcoat buttons. 
Her first stays I remember. Made 
me laugh to see. Little paps to be- 
gin with. Left one is more sensitive, 
I think. Mine too. Nearer the 
heart. Padding themselves out if fat 
is in fashion. Her growing pains at 
night, calling, wakening me. Fright- 
ened she was when her nature came 
on her first. Poor child! Strange 
moment for the mother too. Brings 
back her girlhood. Gibraltar. Look- 
ing from Buena Vista. O’Hara’s 
tower. The seabirds screaming. 
Old Barbary ape that gobbled all his 
family. Sundown, gunfire for the 
men to cross the lines. Looking out 
over the sea she told me. Evening 
like this, but clear, no clouds. I al- 
ways thought I’d marry a lord or a 
gentleman with a private yacht. 
Buenas noches, senorita. El hombre 
ama la muchacha hermosa. Why 
me? Because you were so foreign 
from the others. 

Better not stick here all night like 
a limpet. This weather makes you 
dull. Must be getting on for nine 
by the light. Go home. Too late 
for Leah, Lily of Killarney. No. 
Might be still up. Call to the hos- 
pital to see. Hope she’s over. Long 
day I’ve had. Martha, the bath, fu- 
neral, house of keys, museum with 
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those goddesses, Dedalus’ song. 
Then that bawler in Barney Kier- 
nan’s. Got my own book there. 
Drunken ranters. What I said.about 
his God made him wince. Mistake 
to hit back? Or? No. Ought to 
go home and laugh at themselves. 
Always want to be swilling in com- 
pany. Afraid to.be alone like a child 
of two. Suppose he hit me. Look 
at it other way round. Not so bad 
then. Perhaps not to hurt he meant. 
Three cheers for Israel. Three 
cheers for the sister-in-law he 
hawked about, three fangs in her 
mouth. Same style of beauty. Par- 
ticularly nice old party for a cup of 
tea. The sister of the wife of the 
wild man of Borneo has just come to 
town. Imagine that in the early 
morning at close range. Everyone 
to his taste as Morris said when he 
kissed the cow. But Dignam’s put 
the boots on it. Houses of mourning 
so depressing because you never 
know. Anyhow she wants the 
money. Must call to those Scottish 
widows as I promised. Strange 
name. Takes it for granted we’re 
going to pop off first. That widow 
on Monday was it outside Cramer’s 
that looked at me. Buried the poor 
husband but progressing favourably 
on the premium. Her widow’s mite. 
Well? What do you expect her to 
do? Must wheedle her way along. 
Widower I hate to see. Looks so 
forlorn. Poor man. O’Connor~ 
wife and five children poisoned by 
mussels here. The sewage. Hope- 
less. Some good matronly woman in 
a porkpie hat to mother him. Take 
him in tow, platter face and a large 
apron. Ladies’ grey flanelette 
bloomers, three shillings a pair, as- 
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tonishing bargain. Plain and loved, 
loved for ever, they say. Ugly: no 
woman thinks she is. Love, lie and 
be handsome for tomorrow we die. 
See him sometimes walking about 
trying to find out who played the 
trick. U.p: up. Fate that is. He, 
not me. Also a shop often noticed. 
Curse seems to dog it. Dreamt last 
night? Wait. Something confused. 
She had red slippers on. Turkish. 
Wore the breeches. Suppose she 
does. Would I like her in pyjamas? 
Damned hard to answer. Nannetti’s 


gone. Mailboat. Near Holyhead 
by now. Must nail that ad of 
Keyes’s. Work Hynes and Craw- 


ford. Petticoats for Molly. She has 
something to put in them. What’s 
that? Might be money. 

Mr. Bloom stooped and turned 
over a piece of paper: on the strand. 
He brought it near his eyes and 
peered. Letter? No. Can't read. 
Better go. Better. I’m tired to 
move. Page of an old copybook. 
All those holes and pebbles. Who 
could count them? Never know 
what you find. Bottle with story of 
a treasure in it thrown from a 
wreck. Parcels post. Children al- 
ways want to throw things in the sea. 
Trust? Bread cast on the waters. 
What's this? Bit of stick. 

O! Exhausted that female has 
me. Not so young now. Will she 
come here tomorrow? Wait for her 
somewhere for ever. Must come 
back. Murderers do. Will I¢ 

Mr. Bloom with his stick gently 
vexed the thick sand at his foot. 
Write a message forher. Might re- 
main. What? 

Some flatfoot tramp on it in the 
morning. Useless. Washed away. 
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Tide comes here a pool near her 
foot. Bend, see my face there, dark 
mirrory breathe on it, stirs. All 
these rocks with lines and scars and 
letters. O, those transparent! Be- 
sides they don’t know. What is the 
meaning of that other world. I 
called you naughty boy because I do 
not like. 

AM. A. 

No room. Let it go. 

Mr. Bloom effaced the letters with 
his slow boots. Hopeless thing sand. 
Nothing grows init. All fades. No 
fear of big vessels coming up here. 
Except Guinness’s barges. Round 
the Kish in eighty days. Done half 
by design. 

He flung his wooden pen away. 
The stick fell in silted sand, stuck. 
Now if you were trying to do that 
for a week on end you couldn't. 


Chance. We'll never meet again. 
But it was lovely. Goodbye, dear. 
Thanks. Made me feel so young. 


Short snooze now if I had. Must 
be near nine. Liverpool boat long 
gone. Not even the smoke. And 
she can do the other. Did too. And 
Belfast. I won’t go. Race there, 
race back to Ennis. Let him. Just 
close my eyes a moment. Won't 
sleep though. Half dream. It never 
comes the same. Bat again. No 
harminhim. Justa few. 

O sweety all your little girlwhite 
up I saw dirty bracegirdle made me 
do love sticky we two naughty Grace 
darling she him half past the bed 
met him pike hoses frilles for Raoul 
to perfume your wife black hair 
heave under embon seforita young 
eyes Mulvey plump years dreams re- 
turn tail end Agendath swoony lovey 
showed me her next year in drawers 
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return next in her next her next. 

A bat flew. Here. There. 
Here. Far inthe grey a bell chimed. 
Mr. Bloom with open mouth, his left 
boot sanded _ sideways, leaned, 
breathed. Just for a few 


Cuckoo. 
Cuckoo. 
Cuckoo. 


The clock on the mantelpiece in 
the priest’s house cooed where 
Canon O'Hanlon and Father Conroy 
and the reverend John Hughes S. J. 
were taking tea and sodabread and 
butter and fried mutton chops with 
catsup and talking about 
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Cuckoo. 
Cuckoo. 
Cuckoo. 


Because it was a little canary bird 
that came out of its little house to tell 
the time that Gerty Mac Dowell no- 
ticed the time she was there because 
she was as quick as anything about a 
thing like that, was Gerty Mac Dow- 
ell, and she noticed at once that that 
foreign gentleman that was sitting on 
the rocks looking was 


Cuckoo. 
Cuckoo. 
Cuckoo. 


(ULYSSES began in Number One of Two Worips MONTHLY. 
The ninth instalment will appear in the next number.) 


THE ORACLE 
By A. E. COPPARD 


Night has come truly now, 
And delicately starred. 


The ancient songs of evening cease 


In the cloaked thickets, 


The gabble of the pasture is given over, 


Recumbent are the herds 
And the ewes. 


A golden-breasted dove, the yellow moon, sits in the elm 


Confronting me. 


O yellow moon in the elm 
Why is love’s course 
Less brief than honour’s ? 


